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@ Over 100,000 sold 
French edition! 


in the original 


@ Handsomely designed, beautifully 
printed and bound with jacket and 
frontispiece in full color. 


@ A must for every Catholic library 
shelf — for reference, inspiration, and 
beauty. 


HAWTHORN BOOKS, INC. 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 


YOUSUF KARSH 


translated with scholarly notes by Alastair Guinan 


THIS IS THE MASS 





One of the greatest of Catholic authors—Henri 
Daniel-Rops—describes and explains the Mass... 
with special devotions for each step of the Mass. 
Beautifully illustrated . . . more than 30 full-page 
photographs of Bishop Sheen celebrating the Mass 
in his own chapel. 


These magnificent photographs of Bishop Sheen 
reflect the artistry of today’s finest portrait photog- 
rapher—Yousuf Karsh of Ottawa. 


Three world-famous figures—Henri Daniel-Rops, 
Bishop Sheen, Yousuf Karsh— have combined 
their talents to produce this superb publishing tri- 
umph. 


THIS IS THE MASS has received . . . the per- 
sonal commendation of His Holiness Pope Pius 
XII. “The Holy Father . . . is well pleased with 
this book.”—-Archbishop Montini $4.95 
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An encyclopedia isn’t good enough 


..- UNIeSS it is massively and continuously revised 
...UNIeSs it describes the newest revolutions in science . .. . including even Sputnik 


...UNI@SS it provides accurate, concise and easily located information on every subject in every 


curriculum 


...UNIeSS it is written and edited so as to correlate reading level with the curriculum and student 


interests 
... UNTSS, because of its format and design, it appeals to the young reader 


...UNI@SS it is replete with such reference aids as a superlative index, up-to-date bibliographies, 
glossaries, cross-references, aids to pronunciation and the texts of great historical 


documents 
...UNT@SS it is endorsed by libraries and educators everywhere 


...unless, LIKE THE 1958 ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA, IT MEASURES UP TO 
ALL THE ABOVE STANDARDS 
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The Encyclopedia 
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From the Editor’s Desk... . 


Easter Week, April 7-11, 1958 is the most important week in the year for Cath- 
olic education. During that week librarians, teachers, supervisors and administrators 
will meet in conventions in Buffalo (Catholic Library Association) and in Phila- 
delphia (National Catholic Educational Association). The delegates to these two 
national associations will spend many, many hours discussing problems of educa- 
tion, the right to educate (the role of the parents, church and state) and the 
encouragement and formation of lifetime reading habits. 


In an effort to highlight the importance of the library in the education of our 
children this issue of the Catholic Library World is devoted exclusively to the role 
of the school library (a thousand copies will be available at the NCEA confer- 
ence). The first article explains in detail the adoption and development of a read- 
ing program in Flaget High School in Louisville, Kentucky. The success of that 
reading program in encouraging and in forming reading habits is most comforting 
in this day of constant criticism of our present educational system. If this program 
could be multiplied in all of our high schools, the efforts to develop a growing 
body of Catholic intellectuals would be greatly aided. In subsequent articles an 
administrator, a state supervisor, a head of a college English department, a social 
studies teacher and a librarian give ample support of the thesis that the library is 
the heart of a school—any school—at any level. The education of our children 
cannot be more than rote textbook learning if adequate libraries with trained per- 
sonnel are not available to enrich the teaching program. The use of fiction, biogra- 
phy and other library materials in teaching a meaningful social studies program is 
vividly portrayed by Sister Loyola Klassen, O.S.B. Father Morin’s view of the role 
of the library and the librarian and the need of the administrator to receive the 
most from his library investment lends much needed support to the librarians con- 
stant cry for the acceptance of the library as an integral part of education and not 
as a luxury to be cut just as soon as the budget is tight or a shortage of teachers 
develops. The importance of the role of the library in the development of an apos- 
tolate of Catholic intellectuals is adequately expounded by Sister Mary Denise, 
R.S.M. Miss Nickel’s contention that librarians develop a philosophy of service 
rather than a policy of mere routine and her plea to administrators to provide in- 
viting quarters and sufficient funds to develop a good collection, round out the 
non-librarians defense of the school library. 


The lone librarian has the task of reviewing cooperation between the educator 
and the librarian. She urges greater cooperation between CLA and NCEA, to insure 
a better understanding of mutual problems and the improvement of Catholic edu- 
cation. The movement for more cooperation between the two Associations has 
existed and will always exist. Indicative of this is the fact that the Catholic Library 
Association for the past few years has maintained a booth (C-1 this year) at the 
NCEA conference. The objectives and publications of the Association, as well as 
consulting services on school library problems have been featured at the display. 
This year the American Association of School Libraries ,a division of the Amer- 
ican Library Association, in cooperation with CLA members in the Philadelphia 
area, is offering scheduled consulting services (see NCEA program for details). 
In addition Sister M. Cecilia, S.S.N.D. St. Martin of Tours School, East St. Louis, 
Illinois is appearing on the program of the Elementary School Department, dis- 
cussing “How to Build and Use a Good Elementary School Library.” 


Both Associations are desirious of doing all that is possible to promote research, 
studies and investigations for the improvement of Catholic education. With this in 
mind the two Associations are contemplating the organization of a joint commit- 
tee for the express purpose of studying ways and means of improving and increas- 
ing cooperation ,the formation of committees to work on joint projects, the ex- 
change of speakers and the consideration of occasional joint conferences. The job 
of educating our children is one for teachers, librarians, administrators and parents. 
Ideas, realistic solutions to the problems of teacher-librarian shortages, classroom 
space and finances is a job for all of us. Let us hope that these two Easter Week 
cnferences will produce results that will be far-reaching, if not immediately, at 
least in the not too distant future. 


CLA 

NCEA 
Conferences 
April 

8 - I] 
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@ Brother Walter A. Roesch, $.M., Librarian of the Albert Emanuel! Lib- 
rary, University of Dayton is issuing a library news-letter for the students 
and faculty of the University entitled the AEL which features brief resumes 
of recent book purchases, quotes from a variety of books, opinions on ‘‘best 


‘7 


sellers’’ and “‘great books,’’ notes on good magazines, bits of library gossip, 
and explanations of library procedure. The first four issues are extremely 
well-done and serve as excellent aids in helping the student use the library. 


@ Free Pan American Day Packet for 1958 is available to librarians, teachers and 
group leaders from the Office of Public Relations, Pan American Union, Washington, 
D.C. It contains a three-color poster in four official languages; Youth Dedicates the Day 
to the Inter-American Way, a folder of action photos (captioned in four languages) 
showing outstanding program and classroom features in schools and colleges; Pan 
American Week Panorama, a pictorial “‘round-up’’ of community and club programs 
throughout the Americas with captions in four languages, and This is the OAS, a clear, 
visual explanation of the OAS which is useful as a teaching aid, exhibits, etc. The slogan 
for Pan American Day, April 14, and Pan American Week, April 14-20: ‘DEDICATE 
THE DAY TO THE INTER-AMERICAN WAY.” 


@ “You... And Your Career” a reprint of the Career Guidance article 
from the 1958 Collier’s Encyclopedia Year Book includes an occupational 
informational chart, a bibliography and list of films. Available from John 
F. Carroll, Director, Library and Education Division, Collier’s Encyclopedia, 
640 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, New York for the price of 25 cents a copy 
with a special price of 10 cents on orders for ten or more copies. 


@ The University of Pennsylvania announced the appointment of Dr. William Charvat, 
professor of English at Ohio State University, as the Dr. A. $. W. Rosenbach Fellow in 
Bibliography for 1957-58. Dr. Charvat will deliver three lectures at the University of 
Pennsylvania on April 11, 18, and 25 under the general title of ‘Literary Publishing in 
America 1790-1850.” The lecture series will be held in Auditorium A-1 of the Physical 
Sciences Building, 33rd and Walnut Streets at 4:00 P.M. on the three successive Fridays 
of April. The first lecture on April 11 will discuss publishing centers during the period, 
namely, Philadelphia, New York, and Boston. On April 18 Dr. Charvat will analyze the 
problem of the relationships of publishers and authors, using Washington Irving as a case 
history. And on April 25 he will lecture on such literary artifacts as the popular types of 
writing on the period and the format, binding, and retail prices of the books published. 
Dr. Charvat follows in a long line of distinguished authors and scholars who have been 
honored by appointment as Rosenbach Fellow in Bibliography. The first Fellow was 
Christopher Morley who delivered five lectures in the fall of 1931. The Rosenbach 
Fellowship was established in 1928 by the late Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach, world famous 
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Philadelphia author, bibliophile, and rare book dealer, for the purpose of stimulating 
interest in good books, Bibliography, and the history of the book in general. 


@ The stake Americans have in their libraries at a time when educational 
needs are recognized as critical is stressed in three ALA pamphlets which 
describe the status, needs and prospects of public libraries, school libraries, 
and college and university libraries. Arthur H. Parsons, Jr. Director, Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Maryland, who is President of the Public Lib- 
rary Association, an ALA Division, describing public libraries in “Fountains, 
Not Reservoirs: the Public Library’ says: ‘‘Today’s library is a beehive of 
activity, a busy marketplace of ideas, its field of interest no longer only cul- 
tural but encompassing as well all areas of thought and limited only by the 
limitless span of man’s ingenuity and curiosity. The library of today sees its 
responsibility as that of an educational agency available to all in the com- 
munity, of whatever age and with whatever needs that may be satisfied by 
its resources .. . The librarian in the modern public library is concerned less 
with preserving a dignified silence for a few private scholars than he is with 
putting the full facilities of his collection to the widest possible use.’’ School 
libraries are discussed in “Every Child Needs a School Library,”’ a study made 
by Mary V. Gaver, Associate Professor, Graduate School of Library Service, 
Rutgers University, who is President of the American Association of School 
Librarians, an ALA Division. Miss Gaver’s study discloses that while ‘‘most 
high schools in all regions of the country . . . now have centralized libraries 
.. . 8.8 per cent of our high schools—in some of the richest of our states— 
still lack the services of a school librarian. Even where a person is designated 
as ‘librarian’ we find that in half the cases on both the secondary and ele- 
mentary levels she has much less professional education for librarianship 
than the national standards require.’’ ‘“The elementary schools are even 
less well served than the high schools. In most elementary schools there is 
neither a centralized school library collection nor a school librarian. From 
two-thirds to three-fourths of all the children in our elementary schools have 
—at best—classroom collections limited to a small number of books repre- 
senting a small range of interests, and offering none of the services that will 
make the collection a vital part of the child’s experience. Only 25 per cent 
of all the elementary schools in the country are served by a professionally 
trained person. The shortage of school librarians with full professional train- 
ing is even more acute than the shortage of teachers.’’ The library picture in 
colleges and universities is presented by a former President of the American 
Library Association Flora Belle Ludington, Librarian, Mount Holyoke College. 
In a pamphlet entitled “Books and Libraries, Tools of the Academic World,” 
Miss Ludington presents figures on the growth and expansion of colleges and 
universities: ‘Out of every 25 young people of college age in 1900, only one 
was actually in college. By 1930, one in eight . . . was getting a college edu- 
cation. Today, the number is one in three. And it is now predicted that in the 
next twenty-five years, every other person in the college age group will be a 
college student.’ She describes the manifold responsibilities of librarians and 
explains how the academic librarian not only must concentrate on building 
collections and services for research but also ‘’on service directed to the needs 
of individual professors and students.’’ Miss Ludington reports that “the 
present median expenditure for university and college library service is 
around $43 per year for each student enrolled.”’ 
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4 Centuries 
of Service to the Church 


An item of Catholic interest from 
World Book Encyclopedia 








The magnificent spires of the 
National Cathedral tower tall above 
the streets of Mexico City. The oldest 
Christian Church in North America, 
it was founded by Catholic fathers 
almost 400 years ago on the spot pre- 
viously occupied by an ancient Aztec 
temple. 

The editors of World Book Ency- 
clopedia highlight all articles with 
interesting details as well as authen- 
tic facts. Of special interest to Catho- 
lics, for example, are 79 biographies 
of Popes, Cardinals, and Bishops; 62 
biographies of Saints, Scholars, and 
Priests; 75 articles on Catholic 
Church history; and 103 articles de- 
voted to Catholic educational institu- 
tions. 

World Book Encyclopedia is an in- 
valuable aid in modern education, in 
the parochial school, in the home. 
That’s why World Book Encyclope- 
dia continues to increase its leader- 
ship year after year. 














For more information, write: 
Mr. Howard V. Phalin 
World Book Encyclopedia, Dept. 1394 
Box 3565, Chicago 54, Illinois 


New reduced prices for schools and libraries 


WORLD 
BOOK 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 





Field Enterprises Educational Corporation 
Merchandise Mart Piaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 
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A Program of Wide Reading 


BY BROTHER 


ROBERT, C.F.a. 


Flaget High School 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Detailed notes from the talk given to the Eng- 
lish teachers and librarians at the Archdio- 
cesan Institute of St. Louis, October 25, 1957. 


l. Purpose of a Reading Program 

Why start a Reading Program? Upon hearing 
about our reading program, most high school 
educators have asked such questions as: “Why 
did you start a reading program?” “What prompt 
ed you to substitute a reading program for the 
ordinary study period or extra subject?” In fact, 
vour chairman, Sister M. Julie, $.S.N.D., in her 
letter of invitation asked me to be sure to explain 
our reasons for adopting the reading program 
in use in our school. And so, before explaining 
the mechanics of I feel that I 
should justify its place in the high school cur 


our program, 


riculum. 

Practical reasons prompted us. About five 
vears ago our Director of Studies, Brother Gil 
roy, and librarian, Brother Maron, met with the 
English teachers, in order to determine exactly 
how much reading our students were doing. 
From their investigation they found that the 
average student was doing well if he actually 
read several books a year, or a total of from 10 
to 20 books during his entire high school career. 
Why so few? There were many reasons. 

First of all, despite the fact that most English 
teachers, in accordance with the English sylla- 
bus, were demanding at least two book reports 
a marking period, or 12 for the year, many 
students were copying reports, using those sold 
to them with their secondhand English books, or 
“lifting” them from the easily accessible con 
densed versions or comic book editions. When 
discovered, scolded, and penalized in marks for 
such unethical practices, the students justified 
with arugments as: “We 


themselves such 
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couldn’t get the books on the reading lists in 
the library as we needed them.” “We didn’t have 
enough time to do such reading—if we took 
time, we couldn't work after school, but we must 
work in order to make the tuition payments at 
a Catholic high school”; “The books are too long, 
boring, uninteresting—we'd rather watch tele- 
vision”; “Reading counts only 10 points or so 
toward the monthly mark—I can pass without 
doing it.” For these and countless other reasons 
or excuses, the students were not doing their re- 
quired reading. And the teachers had just as 
many reasons or excuses for not more forcefully 
demanding it. 

Some teachers were utterly disgusted with 
their weekly task of playing detective, of com 
paring written reports in order to detect the 
“original” and its many copies, of trying to 
squeeze in hundreds of oral reports before the 
end of the marking period, or of reading and 
making up tests on the many books on the read- 
ing lists. Other teachers were weary of hearing 
the students complain that there were not 
enough copies of the books to go around, and 
they didn’t have enough time to complete the 
required reading. The teachers were fighting a 
losing battle and knew it. The few unyielding 
and tireless ones, who demanded original reports 
before giving an English mark for the period, 
who assigned different books for each individual, 
books not available in condensed or comic book 
version, were putting so much of a burden on 
themselves that they finally admitted that they 
had had it. They resolved that they would make 
the assignments and hope for the best. Some 
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even began to place some degree of credence in 
the students’ excuses. And all of them agreed 
that, regardless of the real explanation, very few 
students were doing their required reading. 
Students’ and Teachers’ Objections 
_ Fundamentally, the students’ main objections 
were: (1) not enough books to meet the needs; 
(2) not enough time to do the reading—it in 
terfered with work; (3) the books were dull 
compared to the offerings of television and the 
movies; (4) they could pass without doing the 
reading. On their part, the teachers’ main argu- 
ments were: (1) too much time wasted in trac- 
ing down copying; (2) the harping necessary to 
guarantee the reading interfered with other ob- 
jectives and, moreover, created an unpleasant 
atmosphere; (3) perhaps the inability to get the 
books and the time in which to read them were 
legitimate “gripes.” 
Sandwiched between the 
students was the poor librarian—and both groups 


teachers and the 
wreaked their vengence on him. 

These were some of the practical reasons 
which led to the introduction of the reading 
program. 

Philosophically the program is sound. Al- 
though I feel confident that Brothers Gilroy and 
Maron, the originators of our reading program, 
were motivated more by the specific, practical 
reasons mentioned above than by philosophical 
considerations, I do believe that, if asked to jus- 
tify the existence of such a program, they would 
concur with me in this manner: A reading pro 
gram is a successful means of helping the high 
school student to acquire the habit of reading 
widely, with facility, interest and discrimination, 
with great intellectual and moral benefit. 

Archbishop Cushing once defined education as 
‘he Harmonious Development of All the Facul- 
ties of Man. Now one of man’s most important 
external faculties is that of sight. While a read- 
ing program cannot in any way better one’s vis- 
ion, it can give to the student the time and order 
needed to help him.increase his speed in read- 
ing—thereby activating some of the potency 
found in the faculty of sight. Since the books 
used in the reading room have no pictures, since 
the teacher and students are silent, and since 
there is no interchange of ideas, the student learns 
to create his own mental images of the persons, 
places and things about which he is reading, 
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rather than to accept those of an artist, of the 


teacher, or his fellow students. As a result, he is 
enabled to develop his priceless faculty of imagi 
nation, so sad a victim of comics, movies and the 
“one-eyed monster” of T.V. 

Knowing that he will be minutely tested on all 
the reading he does, the student consciously 
memorizes the essential parts of the plot, thereby 
perfecting his faculty of memory. And the more 
he reads, the more he perfects his imagination 
and memory; the better becomes his comprehen 
sion of things read. He learns how to abstract 
from the mixture of exposition, description and 
narration, the main ideas of the authors and how 
to retain them once the book has been finished 
and passed on to another—thereby perfecting his 
power of intellect. Naturally, all the book offer- 
ings for the reading program are sound in con 
tent, in full harmony with Catholic morality. As 
a result the students begin to see that good liter 
ature does exist and can be enjoyable. They learn 
how to check up on current books by becoming 
acquainted with such publications as the List 
of Acceptable Pocket-size Books for Youth, com 
piled by the National Office for Decent Litera 
ture, 33 E. Parkway, Chicago 5, 
Illinois. Once they learn that good books are 
available and enjoyable, they seek them for the 


Congress 


real good that they contain, thus perfecting their 

faculty of will. 

Habit of Reading Can Be Developed 
Because the books, the time in which to read 

them, and the quiet atmosphere necessary for 

in the reading 


concentration are all 


period, the students can easily develop the habit 


present 


of reading. Since no time is spent in analyzing 
the novels, the students can read more for enjoy 
ment than analysis, can read widely, learning in 
time how to select books of particular interest 
to themselves. 

Since the inauguration of the reading pro 
gram, on any given afternoon from 1:30 until 
2:20 one can see all 475 freshmen and sopho 
mores reading their required books. And as these 
boys leave the building, many of them carry 
with them their pocket books, which they read 
for pleasure at home. They have developed the 
habit of reading. 

Last year, for example, every freshman and 
sophomore read at least 12 books—some read as 
many as 150. When they finish the pocket books, 
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they start on the hard covered books in the li- 
brary. There is no trouble in transferring from 
one to the other. Before coming to this Insti- 
tute, | asked some of the freshmen how many 
books they had read. With not even one mark- 
ing period finished, some have already read 
seven to 10 books. 

At present we are checking on our students’ 
progress in reading by means of a_ testing pro- 
gram. Although we have not as yet obtained 
enough information to arrive at definite conclu 
sions, perhaps an outline of our program would 


prove helpful to some. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
1) American School Achivement Test (ad- 
vanced battery) 
Public School Publishing Company 
Bloomington, Illinois 


This test has three parts. Part one is on (1) 
sentence and word meaning and (2) paragraph 
meaning. From the scores made on this first 
part, one is able to obtain a grade equivalent and 
an age equivalent in reading for each student. 
This information is recorded on the cumulative 


guidance card. 


2) Diagnostic Reading Tests: Survey Section 

Committee on Diagnostic Reading Tests, 
Inc. 

F. O. Triggs, Chairman 

University of Kentucky 

Lexington, Kentucky 


Students reading below. their proper level, as 
indicated on the American School Achievement 
lests, are given suitable tests from this battery. 
Parents are informed of reading disabilities, and 
teachers do what little they can do with large 
numbers to help the students overcome their 
particular difhculties. Some of these students 


attend remedial reading classes at local colleges. 


SopHOMORE YEAR 
1) lowa Silent Reading Tests 
World Book Company 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


Juntor YEAR 
|) Cooperative English Test C2 
20 Nassau Street 
Princeton, New Jersey 
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Senior YEAR 

Results from the United States Employment 
Service Battery, the College Board Exams, the 
National Merit Examination, and other scholar 
ship examinations given in the senior year supply 
us with much information on how well our 


students are reading. 


2. Mechanics of Our Reading Program 

Reading takes the place of a study period or 
an extra subject. Under the present setup, in- 
stead of having a study period, our freshmen 
and sophomores have what we call a reading 
period, a time set aside during which they read 
assigned books. (No rigid program exists for the 
juniors and seniors. Their required reading de 
pends upon their English teachers and must be 
done on the students’ own time.) Although this 
reading period prevents freshmen and sopho- 
mores from having a study period or from taking 
extra subjects, we believe that the reading, and 
especially the reading habit formed, is far more 
important than the knowledge gained by taking 
extra subjects or by doing homework in a study 
period. During this reading period the students 
may read nothing but the assigned books or, hav- 
ing finished these, books of a cultural nature. 
The prefect during this period has nothing to do 
but to see that the students are reading what they 
are supposed to be reading. Incidentally, this is 
the easiest period to prefect, because given in 
teresting books, the boys read willingly. 

How are books ordered and distributed? The 
librarian gets for himself and the English teach- 
ers booklists published by the various companies 
that print these paper-covered books. Together 
they choose the books for the coming year’s read 
ing program. The librarian does the actual order 
ing. Since in our freshman and sophomore 
classes there are six or seven classes in each year 
homogeneously grouped, two separate lists of 
books for freshmen and two more for sophomores 
are used. The brighter students read the more 
advanced books, those of tested literary value; 
and the lower group read, or have read to them, 
books chosen chiefly for their simplicity and 
appeal. 

All pocket books in current use are stored in 
the pocket book closet. One of the freshman 
English teachers directs the freshman program; 
a sophomore English teacher, the sophomore pro- 
gram. Every marking period the director of the 
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reading program puts two sets of books in each 
classroom closet. It is not necessary to have one 
book of each title for every student. Enough 
copies of each title to take care of about two- 
thirds of the class is sufficient. As the students 
finish a book from one set, they exchange it for 
one from the other set; thus they can conven 
iently read both books in the marking period. 
There is no tie-up, as boys read at different speed 
rates. At the end of the marking period the direc- 
tors collect the books, repair them if necessary, 
and place them in another classroom until the 
cycle is completed. With proper care and mend 
ing these books will last for a vear. If they are 
stapled and covered in a manner similar to the 
one described later in this paper, their period 
of circulation is greatly extended. 

Preparing the books for circulation is very 
simple. All one has to do is to mark each book 
on the title page and on the inside of the back 
cover with the main letters from the title, fol 
lowed by the number of the book, ranging from 
one to the highest number corresponding to the 
number of books of that title on hand. In each 
class a reliable student is appointed to keep track 
of the books and to exchange them among the 
students of his class as they finish reading them. 
A sheet with spaces for the names of the 
students, the number of the book, and the con- 
dition of the book when returned is provided by 
the director of the reading program. Providing 
this list guarantees an orderly and efhcient hand- 
ling of the books. As mentioned above, one 
faculty member is in charge of the distribution 
and allocation of all books in the freshman 
classes and another, in the sophomore year. In 





COLONIAL BOOK SERVICE 


Specialists in supplying the out-of- 
print books as listed in all Library In- 
dices (“Books for Catholic Colleges”; 
Granger Poetry; Essay and General 
Literature; Shaw; Standard; Fiction; 
Biography; Lamont Catalogue; 
Speech, etc. . . .) 


Want Lists Invited 


23 East Fourth Street 
NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 
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this way the program runs smoothly without 


overburdening anyone—especially the librarian- 
and avoiding much confusion and damage to 
books. When the librarian is a full-time one, 
he could possibly handle the entire program. 

In this program how are tests given? In order 
to make the reading program worthwhile, credit 
is given for the books read. This is done by mak 
ing the reading part of the English program. 
About 10 to 20 points of the English mark are 
given each marking period for this required 
reading. Every 10 days or two weeks the English 
teacher brings into class the tests and answer 
sheets for each of the two books that the students 
are reading in that marking period. These tests 
and answer sheets are duplicated in the Studies 
Office, stored in sets of 50 in the reading store 
ing program. Either 10 multiple-choice questions 
or 20 true and false questions provide a good 
gauge as to how well the students have read. 
How much of the mark allocated to the read 
ing the students actually get depends upon 
the mark that they get on these tests. For each 
book we have three or four different tests so that 
the students may not pass answers along. If a 
different test is brought into class each time the 
students are tested, they cannot with assurance 
anticipate the questions and answers. Further 
more, the answer sheets are not given back to the 
students because they might pass them along to 
other classes that will read the same books later. 
All test sheets and answer sheets must be re 
turned to the director of the program; he files 
the former and destroys the latter. 

There are companies that sell tests on many of 
the better-known books. By using these tests or 
by making multiple copies of similar tests, 
teachers may test a whole class on one or two 
books in less than ten minutes. Over and above 
this, the teachers can acquire extra tests by hav 
ing the brighter students read books and make 
up tests on them. These tests can be checked 
by other students who have read the same books, 
thus avoiding ambiguous and unfair questions. 
In this way the teachers build up their file of 
tests. Those teachers who do not want to use 
students to make up tests, get together with othe: 
teachers and make out their own tests on the 
required books. The point is that the more tests 
one has on each book, the more accurate the 


testing will be. 
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Sample Tests and Answer Sheets 


The Mudhen (test one) 

True or false. 

1. Cheese Eastman was the Mudhen’s club 
rival. 

2. The Mudhen saved the day for the Eagles 
by throwing hot rocks into the snow fort. 

3. The Mudhen was very active and loved 
work. 

4. The Mudhen decided to become a writer 
after reading detective stories. 

5. “House Mother” is the nickname given to 
the dormitory master. 

6. The “Old Guard” is the nickname given to 
the basketball coach. 

7. Although Caleb didn’t need the apples, he 
wouldn't give them away at first. 

8. The Mudhen persuaded Caleb to carry the 
apples into his room. 

9. The Mudhen finds out the Bears’ plans by 
hiding in the campus tool house. 

10. The Eagles break up the initiation party 
by exploding the plaster of paris lion. 

11. The Eagles then throw all the ice cream 
and cake on the floor. 

12. Noodles makes a fool of the Mudhen by 
“Travels with a Donkey.” 

13. Noodles snatches the Mudhen’s cloak anc 
leaves him on the stage in his long underwear. 

14. The Eagles buy the Camel that the Bears 


have their eyes on. 














BOOK REPORT TEST 
litle The Mudhen 
No. 33 Class 307 
Name Smith, Charles 
l. I il. | 
2. | 12. | 
3. ' 13. l 
4. T 14. | 
5. I 15. T 
6. | 16. | 
Zl l 17. | 
8. | 18. | 
9. | 19. | 
10. | 20. | 
Total 
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15. The Mudhen convinces his rivals that the 
Camel is a lemon. 

16. Cheese Eastman is accused of stealing the 
algerbra exam and starts to leave school. 

17. Mudhen turns detective and proves that 
Cheese really was the thief. 

18. Froggy’s girl convinces him that he should 
go to art school. 

19. The Mudhen proves that Froggy’s girl is 
two-faced. 

20. The Mudhen finally wins a silver medal 
for tricking Caleb into selling a piece of land 
that the “Old Guard” wanted for the school. 


Bridge of San Luis Rey 

1. Brother Juniper’s purpose in writing his 
book was: 

a. to show that sinners are always punished. 

b. to justify the ways of God to man. 

c. to frighten his Indian converts into lead 

ing good lives. 

d. to please the Archbishop of Lima. 

2. The Marquesa learned just before her 
death that the unhappiness in her life had been 
caused by 

a. her cowardice 

b. her cruelty 

c. her sloth 

d. her vindictiveness 
3. The Marquesa of Montmayor is best re 
membered today 

a. because of the songs the Perichole sang 

about her. 

b. because of her charity to the Convent of 

Santa Maria Rosa de las Rosas. 

c. because of the scandalous life she led in 

Lima. 
letters she wrote to her 


d. because of the 


daughter. 


4. Manuel decided to stop writing letters for 
the Perichole because 

a. he knew that she didn’t love him. 

b. she refused to pay him. 

c. he knew that Esteban would go away for 


ever if he didn’t. 
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BOOK REPORT 


TES] 








litle Bridge of San Luis Rey 
No. 2 Class 314 
Name Alvey, Chester 
l. b 6. b 
2. a 7. b 
3. d 5. re 
4. C 9. c 
5. d 10. a 
[otal 
d. she taunted him about his affection for his 


1 


6. 


d. 


was 


— 
- 


8. 


time 


b. 


Cc. 


d. 
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bro rt her. 


Captain Alvarado 

was unable to persuade Esteban to sail with 
him. 
found Esteban’s body after the latter's 
suicide. 

began crossing the bridge just as it fell but 
was able to leap back in time. 
room just in time to 


entered Esteban’s 


prevent his suicide. 


Uncle Pio had three aims in life. Which of 
the following was not one of them? 

to be always near beautiful women. 

to have always plenty of money. 

to be near those who loved Spanish liter 
ature. 
to be independent in the sense of being 


varied, secret and omniscient. 


The greatest fear of Madre Maria del Pilar 
that 

her convent would burn. 

that there would be no one to carry on her 
work. 

that she would be removed from office as 
Abbess. 

that the Archbishop would decide to close 


her convent for lack of funds. 


Uncle Pio came to see Camila for the last 
to beg her 

to come away with him to Paris. 

to stop leading such a scandalous life. 

to allow Don Jaime to live with him. 

to intercede with the Viceroy for him in 


the matter of his debts. 


9. The collapse of the bridge and the death of 


Pepita taught the Abbess 

a. that her work was of little value. 

b. that worry over the future of her work was 
fruitless because the Archbishop would see 
to it that it prospered. 

c. that it was of no importance whether the 
work went on or not; the important thing 
was to work. 

d. that Pepita had deceived her for years. 


10. The surviving characters of the novel all 


made an appearance at the funeral services 
except 

a. Camila 

b. the Abbess 

c. the Viceroy 


d. Capt. Alvarado 


For our Pocket Book Program we usually have 


about three hundred tests in use during the year. 


Pocket Books Can Be Covered Successfully 


If paperbacks are stapled and covered, thei 
circulation period is greatly extended. Beginning 
this year we are covering our books. The fol 
lowing method was suggested to me by the Rev. 
Nicholas J. McNeil, S.J., librarian at Cheverus 
High School, Portland, Maine. He 


assistant, Miss Phyllis A. La Pierre, have been 


and _ his 


using this method for vears with great satisfac 
tion. The following is an outline of their pro 
cedure: 

1. Remove the entire cover of the paperback. 
Chen staple the book once at the top and once 
at the bottom. We are using a stapler purchased 
from Gaylord. The price is $31.75. This machine 
will staple up to three-eighths inches. For the 
one-half inch books, we staple twice from each 
side of the book. It works very well. 

2. For cover material we use large sheets of 
Pressboard from Gaylord. They came 33 by 23 
inches. We have our local printer cut them to 
sizes which fit the pocket books. 

3. From the pressboard also cut the spine of 
the cover—one-quarter inch, three-eighths inch, 
one-half inch, etc.—depending on the actual size 
of the pocket book. 

4. Then cut a strip of Demco’s light green 


Fastape, usually one inch longer than cover s 
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that it may be folded over each end about one 
half inch as seen in figure 1. Then lay the spine 
down the center of the Fastape, leaving the one 
half inch at each end. Next, lay each cover on 
the tape, leaving a scant one-eighth inch space 
on each side of the spine to allow for the bend 
ing of the cover. Finally, fold the ends over, and 
the back of your cover is made. 

5. To complete the cover, take a strip of 
double stitched binding the length of the book 
that you are going to cover and glue to the in 
complete cover. We use Gaylord’s Magic Mend 
over the glue and have very good success. Now 
vou have a cover. 

6. Put some Magic Mend over the glue of the 
double stitched binding and insert the paper 
back Cwith its cover removed). Cut front cover 


le 


to fit pocket book hard cover that you have mac 
and cut out title of poc ket book. Then glue them 
to the hard cover with Magic Mend. Place a 
small amount of the Magic Mend on the outside 
of the label, thus sealing it on the outside after 
it is attached to the book. 

\ll pocket books purchased for use in the 
library exclusively we cover in this fashion. For 
experimental purposes we covered several sets of 
paperbacks used in the reading program. If the 
extended period of circulation justifies the time 
and money put into the covering of the books, 
we will start to cover all of them before they 
are given to the students. 

\ll covering of books is done by student 
assistants. The sophomores in the best class take 
turns at covering books. Three at a time work 
on covers in the library during their reading pro 
gram. They work 45 minutes a day for a week. 


| hen three more take over. 


Reading Program in Effect 


[here are six marking periods in the school 
vear. Two books are assigned per student per 
marking period. In the freshman year there are 
even classes; in the sophomore year, six. The fol 
lowing charts show how the pocket books are 
distributed each marking period. The letters be 
fore the titles indicate which company the books 
are purchased from. Both sets are distributed at 
the beginning of the marking period. Enough 
copies of each to take care of two-thirds of the 
students should be sent to each class by the 


Director of the Reading Program. 
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New Books from Bruce 





WORD OF SALVATION 


Volume Il 
Alfred Durand, S.jJ., Joseph Huby, S.J. 
and Albert Valensin, S.J. 


The second volume of the long awaited English 

translation of the popular French gospel com- 
mentaries is now ready. 

Volum I, Matthew and Mark, $12.50 

Volume II, Luke and John, $14.00 

Both Volumes, $25.00 


REALITIES 


Edited by Dan Herr and Clem Lane 


Significant writing indicative of the universal- 
ity and vitality of the Catholic press. A Cath- 
olic Press Literary Awards Book. $3.95 


ACTS OF THE APOSTLES 


Abbot Giuseppe Ricciotti 
A line-for-line critical analysis and commentary 
on the Acts of the Apostles with a strong em- 
phasis on the historical element. $8.00 


SEPARATED BRETHREN 


William J. Whalen 


An objective survey of non-Catholic Christian 
denominations which is both generous in scope 
and devoted to detail. Beliefs are reviewed from 
both historical and present day point of view. 

$4.50 


START THINKING OF GOD 


Edited by the Rev. Eugene F. Bleidorn 


Brief meditations on a variety of commonplace 
objects and things, written by and intended for 
young Catholic lay people. 50 cents 


MY OTHER SELF 


Clarence J. Enzler 


In the spirit of the Imitation, Christ “speaks” 
to modern readers telling him how to become 
Christ’s “other self.” $3.50 


MY SUNDAY READING 


Kevin O'Sullivan, O.F.M. 


These line-for-line explanations of each Sun- 
day’s Epistle and Gospel color Scriptural 
events with new meaning. $5.00 


A SAINT A DAY 


Berchmans Bittle, O.F.M.Cap. 


The ever inspiring, often adventurous, and 
sometimes humorous history of Christ’s heroes 
is now offered in a beautifully ornamented 
book. $5.00 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 
3404 Bruce Bidg., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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1957-58 Freshman Required Reading (Upper Classes) 
Marking 
Period Ist of 7 2nd of 7 3rd of 7 4th of 7 
PI | Robinson Crusoe | Huckleberry Finn | Huckleberry Finn | Big Red 
| lo the Center | To the Center 
; . 
Lumen | Blockade Runner | of the Earth of the Earth | Treasure Island 
ACE lo the Cenfer Big Red Big Red tiuckieberry Finn 
2 of the Earth Io the Center 
PB Treasure Island Treasure Island Treasure Island of the Earth 
PB Spirit of the Spirit of the Spirit of the Casebook of 
Border Border Border Sherlock Holmes 
2 
PI Huckleberry Finn | Blockade Runner Blockade Runner White Fang 
PB Casebook ol C asebook ol Casebook of S rit ol the 
| 
Sherlock Holmes Sherlock Holmes Sherlock Holmes Border 
4 
TAB White Fang White Fang White Fang Blockade Runner 
PB Jinx Ship linx Ship Jinx Ship Buffalo Biil 
5 
Premier | Animal Wonde1 Animal Wonder \nimal Wonder Men of lron 
World World World 
PB Buttaio Bil Buttaio Bul Butlalo Bill Jinx Ship 
6 | Animal Wonder 
TAB Men of Iron Men of lron Men of lron World 
Freshman Required Reading (Lower Classes) 
Marking 
Period Sth of 7 6th of 7 7th of 7 
PB Touchdown Twins louchdown Twins Pivot Man 
l 
PB Call of the Wild Call of the Wild The Lost Kingdom 
Beate : . frsaeceRoen 
PB | Pivot Man Ski Patroi louchdown I wins 
) 
TAB The Lost Kingdom The Lost Kingdom Call of the Wild 
PB lieasure Island [Treasure Island Buttalo Bill 
4 
PB Ski Patrol Pivot Man Tiger Roan 
PB Buffalo Bill Buffalo Bill lreasure Island 
4 | 
PB liger Roan Viger Roan | Ski Patrol 
= bf — ———————— EE — 
PI | fom Sawyer Tom Sawyer Southpaw 
| 
5 | 
; Oe 
Comet Big Red Big Red Hot Rod 
Comet Southpaw | Southpaw fom Sawyer 
6 
Bantam | Hot Rod | Hlot Rod Big Red 
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Mark 


Sophomore Required Reading 


(Upper Classes) 








ing 
Period Ist of 6 2nd of 6 3rd of 6 
“ ' . . . . 
Perma Beau Geste Mutiny on the Bounty The Virginian 
l Hound of the Hound of the 
Bantam Baskervilles The Virginian Baskervilles 
PB Mutiny on the Bounty Beau Geste Men Against Sea 
u Hound of the 
PB The Virginian Baskervilles Mutiny on the Bounty 
PB Microbe Hunters Microbe Hunters Oliver Twist 
3 Little World of Little World of 
PB Don Camillo Don Camillo Damien the Leper 
PI Lale of Two Cities lale of Two Cities Blackcock’s Feather 
Bantam 
+ | ittle World ot 
Image Damien the Leper Damien the Leper of Don Camillo 
PB Black Arrow Black Arrow \mazing Adventures of 
5 Father Brown 


, 
Bantam 


Count of Monte Cristo 


Count of Monte Cristo 


Kon- Tiki 





























Dell | Amazing Adventures of | Amazing Adventures of Black Arrow 
6 Father Brown lather Brown 
Perma Kon- Tiki Kon- Tiki Count of Monte Cristo 
Sophomore Required Reading (Lower Classes) 
Marking 
Period 4th of 6 Sth of 6 6th of 6 
Bantam Prisoner of Zenda Huckleberry Finn | White Fang 
l Back to Treasure 
PAB Mudhen Mudhen | Island 
PB Men Against White Fang | Huckleberry Finn 
. | 
2 the Sea | 
Back to Treasure Little World of 
PB Island Don Camilio | Mudhen 
Ballantine | God Is Mv Co-Pilot God Is My Co-Pilot | Tattooed Man 
2 
: | ; 
Comet Skvcruiser The Raft | Covered Wagon 
Comet Tattooed Man Tattoced Man | God Is My Co-Pilot 
‘ | 
PB Covered Wagon Covered Wagon Skvcruiser 
PB Little World of Back to Treasure Shane 
5 Don Camillo Island | 
TAB Kid Who Batted 1,000 | Kid Who Batted 1,000 | The Raft 
Bantam | Shane Shane Little World of 
6 Don Camillo 


Pyramid 


| The Raft 


Skvcruiser 





| 


Kid Who Batted 1,000 
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Prem. 
Comet 
Lumen 
PB 

PB 

PL 

PB 
TAB 
PL 

PB 
Ace 
PB 
TAB 


FRESHMEN 


Comet 
PB 

PB 
Bantam 
PB 
PB 
Comet 
TAB 
PB 

PL 

PB 

PB 


l. 


SON AMP wp 


9 


10. 
11. 
12. 


l. 


Am YY fe 


Ve 
8. 
9. 


10. 
11. 
12. 


a. 


Required Pocket Books 
FRESHMEN (Upper Classes) 


Animal Wonder World 
Big Red 
Blockade Runner 


Buffalo Bill 


Casebook of. Sherlock Holmes 


Huckleberry Finn 

Jinx Ship 

Men of Iron 

Robinson Crusoe (1st Class 
Spirit of the Border 

To the Center of the Earth 
Treasure Island 

White Fang 


Lower Classes) 
Big Red 
Buffalo Bill 
Call of the Wild 
Hot Rod 
Pivot Man 
Ski Patrol 
Southpaw 
The Lost Kingdom 
Tiger Roan 
Tom Sawyer 
Touchdown Twins 
Treasure Island 


SOPHOMORES (Upper Classes 


Dell 


Perma 
PB 
Bantam 
Image 
Bantam 
Perma 
PB 

PB 

PB 

PL 

PB 


l. 


10. 
ll. 
12. 


Amazing Adventures of 
Father Brown 

Beau Geste 

Black Arrow 

Count of Monte Cristo 

Damien the Leper 

Hound of the Baskervilles 

Kon- Tiki 


Little World of Don Camillo 


Microbe Hunters 
Mutiny on the Bounty 
Tale of Two Cities 


The Virginian 


SOPHMORES (Lower Classes’ 


PB 

PB 
Ballan. 
PL 
TAB 
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l. 


2 
3. 
4. 
5 


Back to Treasure Island 
Covered Wagon 

God is My Co-Pilot 
Huckleberry Finn 


Kid Who Batted 1,000 





PB 6. Little World of Don Camillo 
TAB 7. Mudhen 
Bantam 8. Shane 


Skycruiser 
Tattooed Man 
The Raft 
White Fang 


Comet 9. 
Comet 10. 
Pyra 11. 
TAB 12. 


Bantam 12a. Prisoner of Zenda (4th class 


Extra Reading 

Upper Classes of Freshmen and Sophomores: 

After they have finished their required read 
ing, freshmen and sophomores in the upper 
classes are encouraged to read books from the 
library collection. These students are permitted 
to choose their own extra reading books. By read 
ing the hard-covered books, they avoid getting 
the false impression that the regular library books 
are longer and more difficult than the pocket 
books. In addition, books from the lists for lower 
classes are given to the brighter bovs once the 
slower students have finished them. The brighter 
students thoroughly enjoy these books since they 
can read them rapidly and with little or no 
difficulty. 


FRESHMEN 


Lower Classes 


TAB 1. A Nose for Trouble 
Lumen 2. Blockade Runner 
PAB 3. Grav Wolf 

TAB 4. Jim Davis 

PI 5. Robinson Crusoe 
PB 6. Spirit of the Borde: 
Bantam 7. Street Rod 
Premier 8. The Living Tide 


SOPHOMORES 


Lower Classes 





Premier | \nimal Wonder World 
Berkley 2. Escape from Colditz 

PB 3. High Inside 

PB 4. Kingdom of Flying Men 
Bantam 5. Lucky to Be A Yankee 
PB 6. Men Against the Sea 
Bantam 7. Night to Remember 
Berkley 8. Men From Now 

TAB 9. Ship Without A Crew 
Bantam 10. Street Rod 

TAB 11. The Red Car 

PB 12. Wolf Dogs of the North 


Reading List for Juniors 
Although the juniors do not have a regular 


reading period in their schedule of studies, thei 
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teachers are supplied with sets of the following 


bc 0ks. 

Bantam 1. 
PB 2. 
PB 3. 
Image 4. 
Bantam 5. 
PB 6. 
PB A 
PB 8. 
Bantam 9. 
PL 10. 
PI ll. 
PB 12. 


A Night to Remember 

Giant 

Moby Dick 

Mr. Blue 

Mr. Midshipman Hornblower 
Prohles In Courage 

The Bridge of San Luis Rey 

The Cardinal 

The Day Lincoln Was Shot 
The Red Badge of Courage 
The Scarlet Letter 

The Sea Wolf 


Reading List for Seniors 
Although the seniors do not have a regular 


reading period in their schedule of study, their 


teachers are supplied with sets of the following: 


Signet l. 


Berkley 2. 
PB 3. 
PB + 
Signet 5. 
PB 6. 
PB : 
PB 8. 
Dell 9. 


Bantam 10. 


Bantam Il. 


Bantam 12. 


Animal Farm 

Escape from Colditz 

Four Tragedies of Shakespeare 

Lost Horizon 

No Time for Sergeants 

Rebecca 

Short Stories 

So Many Steps to Death 

The Loved One 

Che Pearl 

The World, the Flesh, and 
Father Smith 

Chis Gun for Hire 


Extra Books for Juniors and Seniors 


PB 3 
PB 2 
PB 3 
PB 4. 
Bantam 5. 
PB 6. 
PI 7. 


Bantam 8. 
Bantam 9. 
PI 10. 


Signet Il. 
Pj 12. 
PB 13. 


Acton At Acquila 

\lice in Wonderland 

Jane Eyre 

Kim 

Life On the Mississippi 

Magnificent Obsession 

Pride and Prejudice 

Sacramouche 

The Captain from Connecticut 

The Great Short Stories of 
Robert Louis Stevenson 

The Heart of Darkness 

The Return of the Native 


The Song of Bernadette 


What provisions are made for the fast reader? 


Because some students read faster than others, 


provisions must be made for extra reading. We 
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provide for these students by placing in their 
reading closets about five copies from each of 
approximately 20 different titles. This works 
better with the slower students than with the 
brighter ones. In the upper classes an extra 
reading list of worthwhile library books is pro 
vided so that the students can get some practice 
in choosing their own books, thereby avoiding 
the false impression that the regular library books 
are longer and more difficult than the pocket 
books that they have been reading. We find that 
students do extra reading if they can get credit 
for it. Once they have passed tests on the two 
required books, students may gain any credits 
missed on these tests by reading one extra book. 
Then each additional book counts as one extra 
point. 

What are the advantages and disadvantages 
of this program? While the cost of this program 
is high, it is not unreasonable. Its average cost 
is $500.00 a year. Most of the books cost 25 
cents or 35 cents. If they are not covered, they 
can be read about six or eight times; if covered 
they last for years. Most pocket book companies 
give a 20 per cent discount, a considerable sav 
ing, especially when large quantities of books 
are purchased. 

One big disadvantage is that paperbacks quick 
lv go out of print. Sometimes they are chosen for 
the reading program in April or May and are out 
of print before September. Another major dis 
advantage is that such a program creates an 
additional job for several already overburdened 
teachers. Much time is spent in the selecting, 
distributing and repairing of books. 

However, the advantages outweigh the dis 
advantages. A reading program similar to the 
one I have just described enables the students to 
read in quiet and with the leisure needed to 
make reading enjoyable. Deprived of such a 
program, many might never have discovered the 
fact that reading can be enjoyable. Moreover, 
such a program rids the students of their previ 
ous fear of reading. They learn that it is not an 
impossible and painful task to read a_ book. 
Furthermore, such a program of wide reading 
helps the student to make progress in improving 
his reading comprehension, in developing his 
vocabulary, and in broadening his cultural back 
ground. In brief, I firmly believe that A Reading 
Program is a successful means of helping the 
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high school student to acquire the habit of read 


ing widely, with facility, interest and discrimi 


nation, with great intellectual and moral benefit. 


Key to Publishers of Pocket Books 


Ace Books (division of A. A. Wyn, 


\ce Inc. ) 
23 West 47th Street 
New York 36, New York 


Ballantine Books, Inc. 
404 Fifth Avenue 
New York 18, New York 


Ballan. 


Bantam Books 
25 West 45th Street 
New York 36. New York 


25 cents-75 cents ) 


Bantam 


3erkley Publishing Corporation 
145 West 57 Street 
New York 19, New York 


Berkley 


Comet Books 
Rockefeller Center 


New York 20, New York 


Comet 


Dell Publishing Co., Inc. 
Dell 261 Fifth Avenue 

New York 16, New York 

(35 cents-50 cents 


Fawcett Publications, Inc. 
Prem. Fawcett Place 
Greenwich, Connecticutt 


Image Books (division of 
Doubleday & Company, Inc. 


Garden Citv, New York 


Image 


The New American Library of 
World Literature, Inc. 

501 Madison Avenue 

New York 22, New York 


25 cents-50 cents—20 per cent 


Signet 


discount ) 


]. S. Paluch Company, Inc. 
2712 Ashland Avenue 
Chicago 14, Illinois 


Lumen 


Penguin Books, Inc. 
3300 Clipper Mill Road 
Baltimore 11, Maryland 


Permabooks 
45 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, New York 


Pocket Books, Inc. 
60 Fifth Avenue 
New York 20, New York 


25 cents-50 cents—about 20 per 


PB& PI 


cent discount 


Preferred Book & Film Company 

North Avenue and Main Street 

Glen Ellyn, Illinois 

25 cent-$1.25—20-25 per cent 
discount 

sold out recently to 

Catholic Bookman Company 

3153 North Monitor Avenue 

Chicago 34, Illinois 


Pyramid Books 
Pyra. 444 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, New York 


Scholastic Magazines 

33 West 42nd Street 

New York 36, New York 

25 cents-$1.25—10 per cent dis 


count) 


Teen Age Book Club 
TAB 33 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, New York 


25 cents-35 cents 


The Thomas More Association 
210 West Madison Street 
Chicago 6, Illinois (Image Books 


There are 41 publishers (just names) listed in 
Nodl's Acceptable Pocket-Size Books. 


Companies Handling Tests 

Jones Book Report Tests 

Box 41, Hill City 

South Dakota 

7% cents each test in lots of 13-100 

62 cents each test in lots of 100 or more 

Will send catalogue and four test samples on 
receipt of 35 cents. 
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Administration Looks at 


the School Library 


BY REV. 


PAUL 


MORIN, S.S.E. 


Principal, Cardinal Mindszenty School 
Dunkirk, New York 


The place of the library in our Catholic schools 
as seen by an administrator. Problems of budg- 
et, objectives and scheduling are discussed. 


Your experience and training warn me that | 
am not here to tell you how to do your work. My 
assigned task is to tell you how a school adminis- 
trator does his. We have not been brought to 
gether to compare burdens or weep out our 
woes, but rather to visualize our need of one 
another. We are not two, compartmentated and 
departmentalized, but one, the eye and the hand 
of that unit called the school, consecrated to in 
struction and dedicated to the great attainment 
of rational nature—learning. 

Hence it devolves upon me as an administra 
tor looking at the school library to envision for 


you what I see. 


Scope and Purpose of the Library 

\n administrator looks upon the library as an 
adjunct to classroom instruction and the librarian 
as primarily a teacher. In’ order that the library 
may fulfill its purpose in the school, it must come 
alive. Classroom instructors and the librarian are 
expected to accomplish this. 

Che library is a resource of material for the 
preparation of class lessons. The library exists to 
make project work and research possible. It is 
the place where a student learns to use books 
instead of a textbook and an index instead of 
asking Susie Q. 

An administrator looks with pleasure upon 
those class activities which dispose and guide a 
student for research in the library. 

The responsibility of stimulating teachers to 
make use of the resources of the library lies 
primarily with the administrator. He will fulfill 
his duty in a general manner through faculty 
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meetings and meetings with departmental heads. 
At the same time, by individual interview after 
classroom supervision, he will promote the use of 
the library facilities. 

However, in the last analysis the administra 
tor must of necessity lean heavily upon the librar 
ian, not merely as a classifier and custodian of 
books, but as an assistant in enrolling teacher 
interest in the use of the library for instructional 
purposes. He looks upon the librarian as a 
teacher. The librarian is the book expert. His is 
the exhilaration of guide and explorer in the 
personal accomplishment of discovery. He can 
not only encourage but show the way to the 
development of the reading habit, the ability to 
learn from books without a teacher. His is the 
privilege of coordination, the breaking down of 
the rigid divisions which the school timetable 
often creates between different subjects. He 
makes the library part of the informal life of the 
school. His is the advantage of personal contact 
apart from the restraint of the classroom. Thus 
is the librarian a teacher par excellence, an in 
structor who evokes the response of the soul. 
Thus does he lead the way to knowledge. 

I cannot conclude this phase of my discussion 
without a passing mention of a library syllabus. 
You know, we administrators are very fond of 
syllabi. They assure an orderly progression of 
instruction. They prevent gaps and useless rep 
etition. This is not a plea for a rigid syllabus. On 
the contrary, it is recommended that syllabi for 
library work should show only a bare outline of 
the instruction of the student in each stage of 
his progress. What a jewel that syllabus would 
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be if it incorporated also from the wise and ex 
perienced heads of librarians, procedures and 
techniques to guide the classroom teachers in 
motivating students to use the library, if it con 
tained even a list of the methods you librarians 
are expert in for tricking a student into reading 


a book. 


Library Budget: Administrator's View 

Turning now to the library budget (1 presume 
you all have budgets, and | presume you all find 
them not large enough), an administrator is con 
cerned that sufhcient money be allocated to the 
library to assure maintenance, repair, replace 
ment and additions. As an administrator recog 
nizes that life is not static, and if an agent or 
department is not growing, it is deteriorating, 
so too he is concerned that the library not only 
meet the minimum standards, but also that it 
grow. He is even concerned that the books on 
the shelves be not dull, rebound volumes, but 
bright and attractive, so as to invite readers. 
He will consult digests of secondary school li 
brary standards issued by such agencies as the 
Northwest Association of Secondary and High 
er Schools, by the Southern Association of Col 
leges and Secondary the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 


Schools, by 


Schools and the American Library Association. 
I hereby declare in defense of all belabored 
school administrators that, as it lies in the juris 
diction of our office to account for library funds, 
and to see to it that the library budget is fully 
spent, but not exceeded, so too we have a rather 


clear realization of the standards set for library 


budgets. 
As long as we are talking about money, and 
what administrator is not interested in that—what 


librarian?, I ought to tell you that once a budget 
deemed sufhcient has been determined upon, the 
administrator is not going to give the matter 
another thought unless he is forced to. So here 
I shall highlight the roll of the librarian as a 
fighter for a cause. Every department head has 
his problems, not the least of which are budge 
tary. These problems are brought to the atten- 
tion of the administrator and he must of neces 
sity consider them in the light of the common 
good. No administrator finds unwelcome the 
representations made to him by the librarian. In 
deed he expects the librarian to be foremost in 
calling to his attention, not only matters pertain- 
ing to finance, but those also pertaining to 
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policy, discipline and regulations, insofar as they 


have a bearing on the library. No administrator 
considers that he knows all the answers, and, 
therefore, he welcomes discussion with the librat 
ian, as well as with all department heads, for en 
lightenment as to procedures and adjustments 
which will effect a more perfect accomplishment 
of school purposes. 

Now, coming back to that interesting subject, 
money, | am sure none of you subscribes to the 
theory that all problems can be solved by increas 
ing the finances; yet in practice you may un 
wittingly reduce the solution of many of your 
problems to this. We realize that of some books 
there should be three or as many as six copies in 
the library. We understand the necessity of keep 
ing encyclopedias up to date. We realize that 
books wear out, get damaged and have to be re 
placed, while at the same time the library must 
continue to grow with new purchases. But let's 
face it, if more money is not available, we have 
to do the best we can. This statement of doing 
the best with what we have must not be inter 
preted as being contented without effort. It sim 
ply indicates that where ample resources are lack 
ing, individual initiative must come to the fore. 
This initative will find ways of enlisting help 
while enlisting interest—a homeroom will be asked 
to elect a choice of books for purchase by the li 
brary and payment by the class. The interest of 
the Mothers’ Club is attracted to the library by a 
special book display for the occasion and assist 
ance enlisted to fill in the blanks; a tradition is 
initiated for class gifts to the library; book week 
is highlighted in the local paper by the publicity 
given to gifts to the library (even if the librarian 
has to make those gifts to himself, in order to get 
publicity started). The use of new jackets in 
stead of new books and student assistance with 
accompanying interest where clerical or super 
visory help is lacking are other ideas. A basic 
budget is necessary; a comfortable budget, de 
sirable; an ample budget, I have never heard of. 


The Library Investment—Objectives 

Now I turn to considerations which are of in 
terest both to the administrator and to the librar 
ian, namely getting the most out of the library in 
vestment. It is quite apparent that two objectives 
are here involved: (1) that the library be used 
as a library; (2) that the library be used to its 
fullest capacity. Surely on the first point the 
WORLD 
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responsibility lies with the administrator. It is 
quite easy to use the library as a stop-gap solu- 
tion for a problem. The administrator might con 
ceive of the library as an empty room at his dis 
posal for an overflow study, a special class or a 
meeting room. If such were to be his conception, 
it is likely that the library would be used during 
the course of the day for many purposes foreign 
to its nature. It seems best that in the mind of 
the administrator the library be deemed as _ not 
available except for library work. With such a 
viewpoint, the rights of the librarian and of 
the students to the use of the library would not 
be infringed upon. 

lo turn to the function of the library and its 
use to its fullest capacity, I dare say the burden 
lies primarily with the librarian. His is the spec 
ial training in techniques and procedures for get 
ting the most out of the library and for getting 
it used to the fullest. It pertains to the ofhce 
of the librarian to notify the administrator where 
abuses arise; for instance, students occupying 
space in the library for other than library uses. 
It pertains to the office of the librarian to discuss 
with the administrator procedures and _ policies 
for library use. Conferences and discussions are 
in order. The librarian must realize that the ad 
ministrator has confidence in him, and if he 
hears nothing from him, it is natural to presume 
that everything is in good order and working 
efhciently. Let the librarian bring problems and 
suggested solutions to the administrator when 
this is not so. 

The administrator relies upon the librarian to 
promote the use of the library for instructional 
purposes, both among the faculty and the stud 
ents. This entails procedures for making known 
the library potential. The librarian should ask to 
have at least one faculty meeting at his disposal 
for publicizing the library potential. In this re 
spect I urge the use of a film strip, many of 
which are available. In the same light it seems 
advisable that the librarian get himself invited 
by each department head to talk to specific 
classes on the library potential. Here also a short 
film or film strip seems advisable. In these mat 
ters the administrator is only too willing to co 
operate. The initiative, however, and the insist 
ence must come from the librarian. 

Finally the administrator should visit the lib 


rary, notice the changes and improvements at 
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tained through the initiative of the librarian, 
praise his accomplishments and reward his 
efforts. Since reward might be interpreted in 
terms of an increased budget, and such an in 
crease impossible, the award most appreciated by 
a librarian is that he be left free to do his work. 
Truly we realize that this is no award at all. 
Rather it is the only wise procedure for getting 
the most out of the library investment. It is un 
wise to enlist the services of the librarian in 
helds of activity foreign to the library. 

Thus I conclude and summarize: in the eyes 
of the administrator the primary purpose of the 
school is instruction, and he views the library as 
an adjunct to instruction, to be used by the 
students under teacher guidance as an extension 
of and preparation for classroom work. The libra 
rian builds the library with this purpose in mind 
and administers it as a teacher. The administra 
tor prizes his librarian, in whom he has con 
fidence and with whom he confers to get the 
most out of the library investment. He so ad 
ministers the school program that the library is 
used during the school hours solely for library 
purposes and that prized, petted, but never finan 
cially pampered creature, the librarian, he leaves 


where he belongs—in the library. 
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The Library Enriches the 


Social Studies Program 


SISTER 
St. Cloud Cathedral High School 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 


BY 


A Librarian, presently teaching social studies, 
discusses the integration of the library and the 
social studies program and the use of novels 
effective teaching aids. 


LOYOLA KLASSEN, 


and biographies as 


What can the library do to enrich the social 
studies program? The question is broad enough 
for an extensive treatment, and still there would 
be no exhausting the subject. | have chosen the 
phase in which I have the greatest familiarity 
and interest. These are not meant to be panacea 
statements for the ills of a social studies program, 
but merely hints of what one teacher has found 
to be a relatively successful method of dealing 
with problems she has met. 

Sometimes we social studies teachers are like 
the fellow fishing in his little pail in his parlor. 
As his wife speaks to her guest, she says solicit 
ously, “We'd take him to a psychiatrist, but we 
need the fish.” We're very fish-conscious, but 
somehow we forget to look at the stream, the 
boat, or the condition of our tackle in general. It 
is wise, therefore, to sit back and take stock for 
a few moments. 

First of all, we social studies teachers find it 
profitable to ask ourselves: “What is a good 
teacher? Just what is expected of us?” Down 
through the ages, Christian teachers will hear 
the words of Pope Pius XI ringing clear: “Per 
fect schools are the result not so much of good 
methods as of good teachers, teachers who are 
thoroughly prepared and well-grounded in the 
matter they have to teach; who possess the in 
tellectual and moral qualifications required by 
their important office; who cherish a pure and 
holy love for the youths confided to them, be 
cause they love Jesus Christ and His Church, of 
which they are the children of predilection; and 
who have therefore sincerely at heart the true 
good of family and of country.” Aware of this, 
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could any social studies teacher want more by 
way of directives in her specifice vocation? 
Knowing, then, what we are to be, we ask in all 
humility: “But how shall this be done?” Too 
often, | feel, we neglect the best and most perfect 
way. A concise definition given in capsule form 
states: “Education is the ability to meet life situ 
ations.” Any student who leaves our classrooms 
unable to adjust to family, community, Church, 
State, or to his own particular vocation because 
of the shortcomings on the part of the teacher: 
and the program, is an indictment against the 
social studies teacher and the program of studies 
which she conducts. It is essential, if we are to 
retain our sense of balance, to note that qualify 
ing phrase, if the student is unprepared, “be 
cause of the shortcomings on the part of the 
teacher.” Truly, like the poor, the poor student 
is always with us, and his failure to grasp the 
philosophy we attempt to inculcate may be no 
one’s fault. And the student who will not learn 
is his own problem. 

To fulfill her office with any degree of suc 
cess, the teacher must be a good Christian, a 
Christed-gentlewoman. The purpose of the social 
studies program, according to the mind of the 
Holy Father is the development of the true and 
perfect Christian. And the true Christian is one 
who has put on the mind and heart of Christ. 

To develop this Christ-mindedness is, then, 
the first and most important duty of the social 
studies teacher—more, even, | would venture to 
say, than of any other teacher, for hers is the 
obligation to teach life and to make it truly the 
Christ-life. One book her 


must stand out in 
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library. She must sit at the feet of the Master 
Teacher and follow the program which He Him 
self sets forth. And her text book is the Bible, 
the New Testament. Study of the methods of 
Christ, of His techniques, will reap many les 
sons. The first one of interest and importance 
to any teacher is the objectivity of His teaching. 
“This is the truth.” He says: “He that can take 
it, let him take it.” When He has expounded to 
the crowds and they turn to leave Him, he turns 
to His Apostles. “Will you also go away?” is His 
only query. No force, no compulsion, no persua 
sion. And because they are drawn to His life by 
His example, as our students in turn must be 
drawn to Him through ours, they stay. 


Zeal for Souls Is Second Technique 

Hand in hand with this objectivity goes 
Christ’ zeal for souls, which any teacher will find 
difficult to emulate, but always spiritually profit- 
able and educationally advantageous. It is im- 
possible to read Scripture without becoming 
aware of His zeal for His Father's glory. No 
question of His own reputation, even in the face 
of the sophisticated, “Can any good come from 
Nazareth?” could rouse Him to anger or to de 
fense of His own ideals and ideas. All Truth was 
presented, and hearers were free to accept or to 
reject. But when the glory of the Father was at 
stake, money changers were driven from the 
temple, Pilate was put in his place, Peter was 
repulsed. No higher ideal can inspire the would 
be teacher, whose every conscious effort is to 
give students a proper sense of values. 

Christ’s method of presenting the Truth is 
simple, not characterized by the complexity with 
which we are prone to work out intricate and in 
volved lesson plans. “Learn of Me,” He has 
cautioned, and, drinking deep at the fountain 
of His life and love, the social studies teacher 
becomes inebriated with divine life. “Beware of 
false teachers,” He has insisted, and then He 
demonstrates unmistakably what the true teacher 
must be and must do. Always He goes from the 
known to the unknown: “The kingdom of 
heaven is like to a mustard seed,” “to a wedding 
feast,” “to a pearl of great price.” His use of 
parables, of drawing on everyday experiences, 
makes it possible for Him to present eternal 
truths with profound simplicity. The use of per 
sons and positions familiar to His hearers made 
His lessons direct and familiar; there were the tax 
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collector, the farmer, the merchant seeking bar 
gains, the shepherd and his sheep, the prodigal 
playboy. 

To the social studies teacher Christ has be 
queathed a wealth of aids. When she teaches the 
matter of a just wage, she has the figure of the 
owner of the vineyard. She can draw on Christ's 
example of paying tax with the coin from the 
mouth of the fish to show the justice of tax 
assessments. She can insist on the Christ-like out 
look of “things that are Caesar's to Caesar and 
things that are God's to God” as she emphasizes 
the respective positions of Church and State. She 
can refer to His teaching rather than detour 
through Ross or Haas regarding the justice of 
contributions to Church. She can save herself 
endless argument as she shows that charity is 
more than a matter of choice: Christ commanded 
it when He taught, “Love God and love neigh 
bor.” Christ can be the teacher in the classroom 
in the teacher who, with the wisdom of the 
Saints, sits at the feet of the Master to learn the 


lessons He would teach. 


Second Source of Inspiration: Pope 
Having learned from the Master of all masters, 
the good teacher will next turn to the chief 
among his interpreters. “Is not this, our See, 
principally a teacher's pulpit?” asks Pope Pius 
XII, now gloriously reigning. “Is it not true that 
Did not 
Master and Founder of the Church give to Peter 
the 


teach and make disciples?” 


our first duty is to teach? the divine 


and \postles the fundamental precept 

\s the Supreme 
Teacher in the Supreme Chair, the Holy Father 
writes and speaks with authority of the Master 
Himself. What more vital, more beautiful, more 
lucid, more profound lesson in social life can the 
than the basic doctrine of the 


teacher learn 


Mystical 


pounded in Mystici Corporis? Where better can 


Body of Christ, so tremendously ex 


the teacher learn the mind of the Church on 
modernism, statism, materialism, just wage, co 
operatives, family life, a world society, than in 
Pontiffs 


throughout the ages? Historically, philosophical 


the writings and allocutions of the 
ly, sociologically, thev stand out in the thought 
provoking and world-shaking truths of every age 

Without a doubt, we are living in the age ol 
the Supreme Teacher who speaks the mind ol 
God Himself. Listening to the word of Pope 


Pius XII, reading his documents, letters and 
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encyclicals, studying his addresses to the people 
of every profession and walk of life, we cannot 
help learning the great lessons for our own lives 
and the lives of those whom we strive to instruct 
and direct. More than 60 addresses during his 
pontificate have been directed to the subject of 
education and teaching. Conversant with the 
problems of education from experience of his 
earlier years and surrounded by a host of ad 
visers skilled in the held of education, Pope Pius 
XII’s works alone provide the teacher with a 
challenge that is both profound and inclusive. 
Both faith 


prompt the Catholic teacher to give undivided 


human reason and _ infused must 
attention to these truths. But the librarian shares 
the task imposed upon the teacher by the Holy 
Father's words: “By the perfect Christian We 
mean the Christian of today, child of his own 
era, knowing and cultivating all the advances 
made by science and technical skill. He is a 
citizen and not something apart from the life led 
in his own country today. The world will have 
nothing to regret if an ever-increasing number 
of these Christians are placed in all sectors of 
public and private life.” 

He insists that teachers be what we here today 
are striving to become, good teachers. Lest there 
be question as to what criterion he has in mind, 
he states specifically: “Good teachers are those 
with a clear professional Catholic conscience, a 
soul burning with apostolic zeal, an exact idea of 
doctrine which must penetrate all their teaching, 
and a profound conviction of serving the highest 
spiritual and cultural interests . . . Good teachers, 
finally, are careful to educate rather than merely 
to instruct; capable, above all, of forming and 
moulding souls chiefly through contact with their 


own.” 


Catholic Schools Must Be Superior 

If the teacher herself loves the truth, if she 
goes to the fundamental sources of that truth, 
her students will learn a similar love, a similar 
curiosity for the things that really make for 
sound education. Catholic teachers should be 
suitably qualified for their task. Catholic schools, 
because they are Catholic, are never to be rated 
inferior, but precisely because they are Catholic 
they must prove themselves superior to every 
other type of school. Going back to the master, 
Pope Pius XII, religious superiors are told: “This 
presupposes that your teaching Sisters are mas 
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ters of the subjects they expound. Se- to it, there 


fore, that they are well-trained and that their 
education corresponds in quality and academic 
degree to that demanded by the state. Be gener 
ous in giving them all they need, especially 
where books are concerned, so that they may 
continue their studies and thus offer young 
people a rich and solid harvest of knowledge. 
[his is in keeping with the Catholic idea which 
gratefully welcomes all that is naturally good, 
beautiful and true, because it is an image of the 


Divine goodness and beauty and truth.” 


Our Libraries Will Supply the Aids 
Now, no matter how many good books schools 
how 


and superiors make available, no matter 


many degrees subjects have, unless those sub 
jects use their books and degrees wisely, there 
will not be the quality of school nor the intensity 
of education which the Holy Father demands. 
And so we look to our own individual libraries. 
There will we find the futher aids to prepare our 
students for the life here and hereafter. 

the social studies 


General references for 


teacher might include Pegis’ translation of 
Summa Theologia, Virgil Michel's Christian in 
the World, Cronin’s Catholic Social Principles 
Social Well 


springs. Perennial standbys for statistical inform 


and Catholic Social Action, and 


ation and factual data are the World Almanac, 
The Statistical Abstract 
of the United States. Each of these will serve 


Catholic Almanac and 


the teacher to build her own informational back 
ground, and it will provide an adequate refer 
ence for statistical material that the student may 
need or desire in his search for knowledge in 
specific fields. 

If there were more readable translations of the 
encyclical letters available, | would urge you to 
send your students to them rather than to other 
reference materials. A mine of substantial mate 
rial is available in The Unwearied Advocate by 
Vincent A. Yzermans, a collection of the greatest 
allocutions and radio addresses of Pope Pius XII. 
All documents are carried in their entirety, and 
the topical arrangement of these addresses, to 
gether with their short introductions, make refer 
ence easy. For the teacher the Pope’s words 
provide a short cut to knowledge and an un 
erring guide which obviates the necessity of long 
studies and the learning of floundering opinions 

In our school program the dynamic letter of 
LIBRARY 
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Pope Leo XIII, Rerum Novarum, and the four 
letters of Pope Pius XI, Casti Connubii, Divini 
Illius Magistri, Divini Redemptoris and Quad 
ragesimo Anno are required material, occuping 
some seven or eight weeks of concentrated study 
in the social science program. But this Paulist 
Press translation is not the pablum for babes, and 
it takes much work and effort on the part of the 
teacher to make it meaningful and valuable for 
the student. Passages of Summa Theologia, espe 
cially concerning the social postulates of God's 
existence, man’s spiritual nature, human ration 
ality and free will, are employed as solid spade 
work in the building of a rock-bottom founda 


tion. 


Librarian Must Be Told in Advance 
Now 


comes into play. Always, and this point cannot 


the student’s direct use of the library 


be overemphasized, the librarian must be made 
aware of any library assignment in advance, and 
she must be given time sufficient to collect ma 
terial and to make it available. It is simply not 
in the law of justice nor of charity to set a class 
of searchers on her heels with “Sister, where can 
I find. . .?” In our case, for instance, the problem 
could be multiplied by 240, since we are trying 
to satisfy the needs of that many seniors. From 
a less altruistic point of view, it might prove 
advantageous to let her know, since she will very 
likely be able to suggest further source material. 
Further, she may have pamphlet or clipping ma 
terials to be used as supplementary sources. If 
the department has been wisely building up a 
clipping file, there will be current writings to 
which students may be sent. 

How many students will need the material is 
a problem that might easily prove vexatious for 
even the most patient of libraries. If there are 
several sources, a class might easily make use of 
them. If the material is seriously limited, there 
are a number of possible techniques which might 
be employed. For instance, besides the individual 
report, which, in my limited experience, has 
often proved unsatisfactory, each student might 
be assigned a research paper. It takes no lit 
tle ingenuity on the part of the teacher to break 
down the topic sufficiently to provide areas of 
but 
the work of previous classes proves that it can 
be done and that it can be profitable. If 35 


research for a class of, say, 35 students, 
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topics can be provided, or an equal number of 
phases of a larger subject, only one student in 
each class will be needing the material at any 
one time. For some areas, students may well be 
divided 


arrangement of counting off by the number of 


into panel sections by an _ arbitary 
panel units desired, each to expand one phase 
of the given subject. Each group of panelists is 
provided with a general outline of material to 
be covered during its class hour of discussion, 
and they must summarize the specific points of 
importance for class notation. 

Books most in demand for such assignments 
are placed on reserve. Students are given general 
bibliographical material, but each is expected to 
inject a bit of ingenuity into the project by 
proving his own ability in discovering pertinent 
material. 

Always for our students a specific method of 
note-taking is assigned. Each student purchases 
his note paper, which has been printed in our 
school shop with the desired headings. The note 
sheets might easily be made by themselves, being 
half a standard sheet in size. At the top of the 
sheet appears the word subject, which indicates 
the subject of the material which this sheet of 
notes contains. The base of the sheet designates 
Author, Title, Pages. Always the author's fam 
ily name is first. The title is the full name of the 
book or, in the case of a magazine, the specific 
title of the article, the magazine and its date, 
and the pages designate those pages which the 
single sheet of notes represents. 

Although there may be exceptions, notes are 
usually assigned in outline form. Incidentally, 
the reason for the subject heading is to provide 
a key for the composition of outline for any 
future reference in the writing of a paper, a talk 
to be delivered, or an inclusive outline of the 
topic. Notes must be taken in ink to insure pet 
manency and legibility. To make for maximum 
use, it is recommend that one side of the sheet 


only be used. 


Form for Note-Taking Is Important 

Good notes stem from good thinking and aid 
thinking. The student is to develop his system 
of abbreviations and symbols, but they must be 
legible to the teacher. Being meticulous about 
note-taking and the uniform technique of accom 
plishing it makes for consistency and accuracy 


that should be the hallmark of a good student. 
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Direct quotes must be quoted. Notes are kept 
alphabetically by author. Students are encour- 
aged not to make any notes until they have gone 
through the items at least once. 


Sociology Course Through Novels 


What proves to be of greatest value among 
the books on social topics, 1 find it very difficult 
to say. For years I've nursed a pet dream child. 
It seems to me that it would be possible to teach 
a complete course in sociology through novels. 
Here no attempt is being made to argue the 
literary value of any work mentioned—only to 
suggest its use for vitally important learning. No 
one will argue the fact, I think, that fiction 
proves the most popular category in our libraries. 
It might well serve a double purpose of enter 
tainment and education. Problems which vex the 
student at home or in school environment or 
about which he ought to form sound moral judg 
ments might well provide the general area for 
his reading program. 

Parental control, for instance, so often seen 
as a threat to adolescent independence is adeptly 
handled in Trish by Craig. The oft-discussed 
and never-settled question of going steady finds 
in Emery’s book of that title a demonstration of 
the folly of what is often accepted as “the thing 
to do,” and it shows vividly that such “life insur- 
ance for a date” is an expensive and presumptive 
policy in which to invest. Du Jardin’s Class Ring 
repeats the age-old lesson that going steady is 
folly. The stress on compatibility of interest and 
the necessary give and take of love and life to 
gether is very pronounced in Emery’s Senior 
Year and Stolz’s To Tell Your Love. 

Problems of morality and serious company 
keeping are not just spoken about, but they are 
actually lived by tise modern teen-ager, as they 
have very likely been lived before anyone coined 
that term. Perhaps some understanding of the 
problem and how to face it when it does exist 
might be found in such books as those by Phyllis 
Whitney, where the convincing and absolutely 
unshakable truth that divorce is not the solution 
for friction in the home is paramount. Divided 
Heart by Lewiton drives home the tragedy in 
the life of one who lives with—or between—the 
divorce. Another picture of the tearing, relent- 
less, rooting evil of divorce is painted by Herbert 
Best in Not Without Danger. In De Leeuw’s 
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From This Day Forward and For A Whole Life 


the 


time are further demonstrations of over 
whelming difficulties which storm a family, yet 
escape possibilities are shown as utter folly. On 
the teen-age side of the marital problem stands 
Felsen’s Two and the Town which emphasizes 
the absence of an easy solution to forced mar 
riage. No work in the realm of either fiction o1 
non-fiction has so forcibly impressed me with the 
odds of mixed marriage as Myers’ Thin Gold 
Ring. (now out of print 

If there be any such phenomenon as “typical 
teen-age problems,” then Felsen is the author 
who knows and has attempted to transfer that 
knowledge to writing. Hot Rod forces any reade: 
to face and oppose the issue of speed and care 
lessness squarely. In a companion tale, Street 
Rod, Ricky loses his life because he is too im 
mature to resist a challenge. Howard Pease 
presents the marijuana, hitch- hiking, hot - rod 
melange, but his Dark lacks the 


strength and force it purports to have. 


Adventure 


Moral problems have their fictitious outlets in 
many modern works. An excellent appreciation 
of Catholicism as seen through the eyes of Pres 
byterian Kathryn Worth is given in Sea Change. 
A polio victim and a declared atheist gropes her 
way to illuminating natural trust in a Deity in 
Barber’s Trembling Years. Facing the danger of 
alcoholism is the dragon breathing fire at the 
heroine in Lewiton’s Cup of Courage. 

The heart-breaking pity of too many of these 
works is that the cup of courage proves weak 
and so void of any semblance of spiritual dregs, 
although it may and often is inebriating in the 
realm of the natural. But there lies hope in such 
writers as Thomas Byrne, who has given an 
excellent tale in his light-hearted account of a 
Christian household of nine children, All My) 
Darlings. And there is Joseph Breig, with his 
deep philosophical touch in his light-hearted ap 
pleaing tales, My Pants When I Die and Life 
With My Mary. 


Uselessness of Prejudice Is Shown 


Prejudice and discrimination can be and are 
so foolish. Yet they are such uncontrollably con 
trolling forces in life, especially the life of an 
adolescent. And from the standpoint of an 
adolescent reader, Florence Cranell Means has 
done a commendable type and quantity of writ 
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ing of a positive nature in such books as Assorted 
Sisters, Shuttered Windows and Hetty of the 
Grand De Luxe. Her Knock at the Door gives 
a finely drawn picture of the life of a migrant 
farmer whose daughter yearns for roots and per 
manency. In all her works the natural brother 
hood of man shines through the storm clouds of 
misunderstanding and provincialism. Working 
for a similar understanding and sympathy, from 
a somewhat different point of attack, is Lois 
Lenski, with her books of ageless appeal and 
junior-level reading attraction. The Jew and his 
right to impartial consideration is the central 
character in Heart of Danger by Pease. Post-war 
Germany and the attempt to rebuild eastern 
German lives in a free western German zone 
without prejudice is the theme of Benary-Isbert’s 
Che Ark. The universal appeal of courage shines 
through Hartog’s The Little Ark, a story of the 
Dutch 1953. Marshall's Unwilling 


Heart depicts a popular high school girl who 


fl ods of 


overcomes the disgrace of her father's imprison 


ment. 


Biography Develops Understanding 


From the realm of biography step those who 
can make our students more understanding and 
more sympathetic toward their fellowman. Biog 
raphies of moderns make more poignant and 
more vivid the trials and tributions of children 
and adults than most teaching is able to do. 
What student can resist a greater sympathy, 
deeper understanding and more spontaneous re 
sponse on knowing Killalea’s Karen, Hamilton's 
Red Shoes For Nancy, Brown's My Left Foot, 


Helen Keller, Beers’ The Mind That Found 
Itself, Doss’ The Family Nobody Wanted, 
Hackett’s Cardboard Giants, Chevigny’s M) 
Eyes Have A Cold Nose, Sheehan's Pierre 


Toussaint, Kane’s Miracle in the Mountains, 
Raymond's Waterfront Priest, Murray's | Spied 
For Stalin, Adams’ Dark Symphony. 

No student of social science should be un 
acquainted with the great social movements of 
our day and times past. He can meet Friendship 
House through the Baroness de Hueck’s book o1 
through Eddie Doherty's Tumbleweed. He can 
learn of the Catholic Worker and the House 
of Hospitality through Dorothy Day’s The Long 
Loneliness. The life blood of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Faith takes on greater reality 
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as he follows the story of its origin in Kathryn 
Burton's story of the foundress, Difficult Star. 
In John Bonn’s Gates of Dannemora he learns 
the story of what goes on behind prison walls. 
Ihe lives of Don Bosco, of Vincent de Paul, of 
Jane Addams, of Bishop Healy, of Dorothea Dix, 
of Father Flanagan, of the great religious and 
lay leaders throughout the centuries, supply him 
with inspiration and goals far beyond any he has 
dreamed of. His horizons are broadened and his 
understanding becomes more profound as he 
lives in the world of other men of other times 
and learns the ways and thoughts of men far 
beyond his limited world of experience. 
Librarians and teachers alike would find it 
well worth their while to examine pamphlet 
publications and circulars available from many 
firms and associations. While not rating whole 
hearted endorsement, there are many publica 


the National 


Manufacturers that are helpful to the teacher. 


tions circulated by \ssociation of 
Some of the pamphlets and brochures on voca 
service and distribution 


The Anti 


srith makes avail 


tions in the world of 


might well be recommended here. 
Defamation League of B'nai 
able a great deal of worth-while material on the 
problems of segregation, discrimination and 
prejudice. The Science Research Associates pub 
lishes much worth-while material on economic, 
social and industrial questions. Midland Coops 


is more than happy to keep people 


informed 
about the history and organizations of coopera 


tives. 


Other Publications of Great Value 


Some of the very valuable publications of 
Integrity, devoted to such questions as the fam 
ily, international relations, mental health, lay 
participation in the apostolate were available in 
quantity. Grail publications on religious and mor 
al questions prove popular in style and are easy 
to sell to the student. The Paulist Press leans a 
bit to the scholarly, presentation and the apolo 
Life 


as a source for materials 
back-to-the-land 


getic approach. National Catholic Rural 
Conterence is first-rate 
on the rural wavy of life, the 
movement, and the family on the land. From the 
Queen's Work can be procured pamphlets on 
vitally important moral questions treated from a 
popular vantage point. The international society 


and the papal view of its status probably receives 
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no better promotion than through the Catholic 
Association for International Peace. Apologetic 
and dogmatic questions in popular format are 
available through Our Sunday Visitor Press. 
From the Superintendent of Documents and 
the Government Printing Office can be procured 
a treasure of documentary material pertinent to 
almost any phase of modern American political, 
social and economic life. Reprints of stimulating 
and timely articles on social questions may be 
requested from Sign for a small charge. The 
National Catholic Welfare Conference keeps the 
general populace informed on questions of a 
timely interest to Christians everywhere. On 
specific social problems the National Society for 
Crippled Children and for Adults, and the 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene pro 
vide abundant research materials. Data concern 
ing the state might be procured through the 
State Department of Education. Local informa- 
tion is graciously made available by the Chamber 
of Commerce, the City Hall, the Board of Educa 
tion and the Social Security Office. It is amazing 
how well posted on political issues you can be 
at no cost whatever by getting your name on the 
mailing list of your senator or representative. 


Magazines Useful for Current Topics 
Since our own plans for our social science 
class proved to be extremely ambitious and time 
a very limited factor, we adopted a new plan 
last year. It is probably destined to remain a 
step-child in the techniques of social studies, but 
for us it proved successful. The first five minutes 
of each class period were devoted to volunteer 
reports of current topics. For these, students were 
encouraged to read Social Order, which, without 
doubt, is a must for the department. The articles 
in Sign on social problems and current history 
prove of no little value. Today is good on the 
teen-age level, although its sameness and con 
stant repetition of the same theme song under 
new titles and a change of author’s name some 
times make it a bit monotonous. America, espe 
cially, and Commonweal still hold their own at 
the top of any discriminating sociologist’s list, but 
they often prove too challenging for even the best 
among the high school group. The Wanderer 
does an excellent job of analyzing the news of 
the week, yet it goes overboard with a con 
sistent axe-to-grind approach to many problems. 
Reprints of outstanding speeches and writings 
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on social questions make the Catholic Mind an 


excellent source for what the experts have to say. 
Nothing known to me replaces the substantial 
and pithy writing on the family carried in The 
Family Digest. Of course, Time and Newsweek 
have their peculiar contribution to the field. In 
all of these, it would seem that development of 
real discriminatory reading is one of the chief 
objectives and one of the best heritages that can 
fall to the student's lot. 

I would like here to insert a strictly personal 
opinion with no backing of the moral theologians 
other than St. Paul. Repeatedly, we argue the 
wisdom of using Life or similar publications in 
assembling clipping files. There is here no 
attempt to justify everything that appears in such 
publications. But there is St. Ambrose who has 
said: “Every truth, whoever said it, is from the 
Holy Spirit.” And there is St. Paul who has 
expounded: “Whatever is true, whatever is hon 
orable, whatever just, whatever pure, whatever 
lovable, whatever merits praise—if there be any 
virtue, if anything worthy of praise—such are the 
things you should keep in mind.” (Philippians, 
4). 

I know of no source so well documented 
with pictures of the current scene as Life. Ex 
planations of political party conventions, the 
stock exchange, problems of the modern Amer 
ican family, court systems, labor practices are 
depicted in detail and with accuracy. 

Jubilee has much to offer in the picture stories 
of Catholic personalities and movements. Well 
documented, authoritative and of invaluable im 
portance is The Catholic Messenger of Daven 
port. 

Now how about the services of the librarian 
directly to the department of social studies and 
to the teacher. First of all, because of her profes 
sional knowledge and the use of the _ tools 
through which such knowledge comes, the librar 
ian can keep the teacher informed about what 
is available and what is of value to the depart 
ment. Even such obvious things as magazine 
articles have a way of eluding the busy, pre 
occupied teacher, and her schedule may not 
make it possible to visit the library at very fre 
quent intervals. 

Teachers Should Help with Budget 

Secondly, any teacher would rejoice to know 
just what her budget is and to help in the dis 
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position of it. Where departments have been 
built up within the faculty, several members 
could have the joy of deciding how best their 
students might profit from the funds, however 
limited. In many instances, one new and valu 
able book might prove of far greater use than 
several reprints or new editions of old favorites. 

Helping students to help themselves seems to 
me one of the greatest services a librarian can 
perform. In exasperation at his slowness or his 
awkwardness in discovering his sources, the li 
brarian who finds material for him does little to 
teach him what social studies assignments at 
tempt to put at his command. Learning where to 
find the answers and learning to help himself are 
skills he can learn only in the doing. Not that he 
may not need help, but he ought to discover the 
joy and the thrill of self-service and self-discov 
ery. 

The possible services of good displays are in 
estimable. Attractive bulletin boards, reading 
tables in however limited the space, caption an 
nouncements, catchy reports in the school paper 
all help to arouse student interest and to make 
him aware of authors and titles he might not 
otherwise meet. 

All of this enriches the social studies program; 
all of it tends to make teacher, librarian, student 
a better, happier person for the world of tomor- 
row. If it seems a tremendous task, it might be 
well to remember St. Paul’s statement: “You are 
bought with a great price.” Anything worth 
while, you know, carries a great price tag, but 
the merchant seeking bargains knows that he can 
bring forth new things and old. 

And from such a price comes the true and 
perfect Christian, child of his own age, in the 
world but not of it, who, in Christ and with 
Christ and for Christ, aims, with one of the 
greatest of modern sociologists, To Restore All 
C'hings To Christ. 





Future Conference Sites and Dates 
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1959 Chicago March 31-April 3 
1960 New York April 19- April 22 
1961 St. Louis April 4-April 7 
1962 Pittsburgh April 24- April 27 
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THE PAPACY 


Its Origins and Historical Evolution 


By Paolo Brezzi, translated by Rev. Henry J. 
Yannone @ A concise survey tracing the historical 
development of the papal institution as seen 
against the setting of its various periods, and 
exemplified by its more typical representatives. 


Shortly $4.00 
THE CATHOLIC 
PRIESTHOOD 


Papal Documents from Pius X to Pius Xl! 


Edited by Msgr. Pierre Veuillot, with a Preface by 
Archbishop Montini @ This rare and most useful 
collection of papal documents deals with the vari- 
ous aspects of the sacerdotal state. $7.00 


GIVE ME SOULS 
A Life of Raphael Cardinal Merry del Val 


By Sister M. Bernetta Quinn, O.S.F. @ A care- 
fully researched, full-length biography of St. Pius 
X’s great Secretary of State, detailing every phase 
of his brilliant career. $3.75 


OUR LADY OF LOURDES 


By Msgr. Joseph Deery @ “A compendium of the 
story of Lourdes. It will be difficult to find a work 
that can claim to be more complete in its treat- 
ment of the shrine of Lourdes.”—Most Rev. Dr. 
J. C. McQuaid, Archbishop of Dublin J//us. $4.00 


THE KNOX MISSAL 


A completely new, revised edition of the famous 
Latin-English Missal popularly known as the 
“Knox Missal.” The Order, Canon and all the 
prayers of the Mass are rendered into contem- 
porary English by Rev. J. B. O’Connell and H. P. 
R. Finberg the Knox translation is used for all 
extracts from the Old and New Testaments. 
Ready Shortly Blue Leatherette $ 8.50 
Red Grained Leather $12.50 
Black Morocco $15.00 


MELODY IN YOUR HEARTS 


Edited by Rev. George L. Kane @ Thirteen nun 
authors describe their personal experience of liv- 
ing convent life in this sequel to Why I Entered 
the Convent. $3.00 


READINGS IN THE 


PHILOSOPHY OF NATURE 


College Readings Series—No. 2 


Edited by Henry J. Koren, C.S.Sp., S.T.D. @ Rep- 
resentative statements by leading scientists and 
philosophers on the character and central prob- 
lems of the philosophy of nature, with an Intro- 
duction and linking commentary by the editor. 

$2.25 


Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


Westminster, Maryland 


WORLD when writing advertisers 
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Guiding the Growth of 
Our Budding Scholars 


BY SISTER 


MARY DENISE, R.S.M. 


College Misericordia 


Dallas, 


Pennsylvania 


The chairman of the English Department at College 
Misericordia deplores the lack of adequate library facilities 
in our Catholic schools. She urges principals and super- 


intendents to re-evaluate the 


importance of the school 


library in the development of an intellectual apostolate. 


Much ink has been spilled in the last few 


years concerning the dearth of Catholic scholars 
of the first rank, and many stimulating proposals 
for supplying the deficiency have found their 
way into the Catholic Press. The eloquent voices 
and powerful pens enlisted in this crusade have 
probed to the roots of the situation Cif so nega 


tive a situation can be thought of as having 


roots), have piled statistics upon statistics as evi 
abund 


AINY, 


dence, and have prescribed remedies 
ance. The discussion has been thought-provo 
to say the least, and if one more voice joins the 
chorus, it is only because there may remain some 
small contribution to a controversy which 
promises to be perennial. 

“One of the principal functions of schools,” 
Father Weigel, DJ. “is to 
acquaint young people with the scholarly way 


* What is this “ 


Is it spoon-feeding 


remarks Gustave 


of achieving knowledge.’ scholar 
ly way”? Is it indoctrination? 
over a period of 16 years by a succession of 
teachers? Is it the poll-parrot learning by rote of 
textbook information? We know that the scholar 
ly way is something far more comprehensive, far 
more more exciting—or it 
should be. It begins when the child handles his 
first ABC book or his first Mother Goose; it be 


gins with his first lessons in the uses of language, 


independent, far 


his first acquisitions of bits of wisdom from books, 
“A is for Apple” 


enters school for 


be it only or a nursery rhyme. 


It continues when he formal 
instruction and training in the basic skills of 
language and numbers. What the child is able 
however, within the four walls of a 


but 


to assimilate, 
classroom is Chow humbling to us teachers! 
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an infinitesimal share of the learning he can be 


expected to acquire before reaching adulthood. 


It is the teacher's obligation— her grand chal 


lenge—so to stimulate her learners’ minds that 
they will be drawn irresistibly to do personal, in 
dependent investigating outside the classroom; it 
is the parents’ duty to help provide the labora 
tories for this investigation in the form of well 
indeed, 


afford 


stocked school libraries. Poverty-stricken, 
that institution of learning which cannot 
a good library! 

Although the 


remarkable 


Catholic school system has made 


advances in recent vears, survevs of 


elementary and high school library facilities, 


sponsored by the Catholic Library Association, 


show that in this department of our parochial 
schools there is vast room for improvement. Yet 
surely all concerned must concede that where 
adequate library service is lacking, the child 

deprived of an inestimable asset in his mental 


The 


speak now of the 


most prodigious memory—and | 
child’s 


can carry but a few fragments of what 


growth. 
guides, his classroom 
teachers 
a library will supply in abundance; textbooks 
give but the 


homes of our pupils do not, for the most part, 


bare bones of learning; and the 
effort to supplement the 
a well filled bookshelf. 
door, all too 


What 


Mw he ls 


make a conspicuous 


children’s education by 
when TV 


often the bookcase goes out the window! 


Indeed, comes in the 


answer is there but to provide all our 


with the best libraries possible? 
How to improve the school’s library facilities 


is, I must admit, a problem beyond my ken. 


Even where a fairly good library exists, often its 
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usefulness is impaired by the want of a trained 
librarian, free to devote herself to the children’s 
needs and desires. With the shortage of religious 
to staff the schools and the consequent financial 
burden placed on pastors’ shoulders in order to 
supply lay instructors, school administrators can 
hardly demand a professionally trained, full-time 
librarian. Or so it seems. How to raise money 
for new acquisitions and replacement of equip- 
ment is, again, a dilemma I do not know how to 
solve. It does appear, however, that where a 
genuine need is recognized, the wherewith is 
forthcoming. See how, in the last decade, nearly 
every parochial school has been provided with a 
cafeteria and full-time chef so that the children 
may return to the afternoon session fortified with 
a hot meal. This involved tremendous expense, 
but parents and administrators were and are will 
ing to assume the responsibility for it because 
they are convinced that a hot lunch is essential 


to the children’s physical well-being. 


Primary Aim: To Develop Intellect 

Now those of us who are educators Cand this 
should include parents) are interested in the life 
of the mind, the development of the intellectual 
powers in the children whom we teach, what 
ever their ages. We all profess the philosophy 
which holds that, although we must take into 
consideration the “whole child,” it is the full 
flowering of his mental powers which is our first, 
our primary, our essential reason for existing as 
teachers. We can, therefore, neglect no means of 
nourishing, enriching, stimulating the minds of 
the young. What we are able to impart in a short 
period of instruction to a large group of pupils 
is, as all teachers know to their unending sorrow 
and sense of frustration, very slight indeed. 
What lean living our pupils have mentally if all 
their education comes only by means of a teachet 
in a crowded classroom! And is there not some 
thing wrong with that teaching if the average 
12 or 20 


not hunger and thirst for more than a 40-min 


and above-average child—be he does 
ute history period, let us say, manages to con 
vey? The library should be the intellectual su 
per market where the student can shop at leisure 
for what is most to his taste, where he can 
satisfy the appetite for learning that has been 
sharpened by the kind of instructor who re 
fuses to be contented with imparting mere text 
book that | would not 


knowledge. | confess 
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know how to teach English—at least on the high 
school and college levels—without the use of a 


well-equipped, well-staffed library. 


Challenge to Catholic Educators 

Perhaps the most unanswerable challenge that 
can be put before a group of Catholic educators 
at this time is the challenge of the intellectual 
apostolate. If the Church is to have the articulate 
Christians which it needs in a world of pagan 
and half-pagan ideologies, teachers must give the 
voung emerging Christians the habit of wide, 
deep, critical reading. As in all schools, our pri 
mary teachers impart the basic skills of language, 
with more or less success. But statistics show that 
the schools of the United States are not turning 
out literate citizens; at least, not literate in the 
sense that they read anything above the level 
of the comic book, the sports page or social page 
in the daily papers, and once in a while, perhaps, 


Readers’ 


Digest. Last spring a lecturer from Princeton, 


the Saturday Evening Post or the 
who was addressing a group of college English 
teachers, pointed out that less than 40 per cent 
of Americans read even one book a year and that 
most of those who do read confine themselves al 
most entirely to printed matter of sub-literary 
level. He complained bitterly of the book lists 
which are usually handed to high school students 

all containing titles of watered-down “litera 
ture” that boys and girls can be enticed to read 
with the least possible effort. “We demand the 
right for every citizen to be taught for 12 years 
“Our 


permitting self-deception in_ illiteracy.” 


not to read,” he declared. fault is in 
Recent 
statistics seem to prove that the United States is 
behind Britain, Germany and Denmark in her 
literacy rate. A Gallup poll in 1956, which oper 
ated by stopping the man in the street with the 
question, “Are you now engaged in reading a 
book?”, found only 17 per cent of United States 
citizens who answered yes, compared with Can 
ada's 31 per cent, England’s 35 per cent, and 
little insignificant Finland’s 64 per cent—this last 
a country which does not even to pretend to join 
the current sputnik race! These figures seem 
incredible in face of the fact that 50 million 
of our 100 million people have gone to high 
school and 18 million to college. Why is our 
reading percentage so low? I cannot think. of 
any more effective way to better this situation 
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than to equip all our schools with good libraries, 
libraries which are used intelligently and which 
operate efhciently under the direction of person 
nel who are vitally interested in both children 
and books and who know all the techniques— 
psychological and otherwise—for bringing the 
two together for the improvement of the child. 
The classroom teacher must herself, it goes with 
out saying, be a book lover, a person who reads 
widely and who, by her own fine tastes in read 
ing material, automatically inspires her pupils to 
experience the great things which wait between 
the covers of a book. 


“Apostolate of Excellence” Needed 


When I mentioned the intellectual apostolate 
above, I was speaking of that search for truth for 
its own sake which will result in a body of lay 
men and religious who have attained an excel 
lence in their respective fields, comparable, at 
least, to that of their colleagues in secular insti 
tutions. This is one of the great, crving needs in 
the Church today, especially in America. “We 
need the apostolate of excellence,” wrote Bishop 
Wright. A strong movement is afoot to make 
Catholics aware of their ancient tradition of cul 
ture and learning and to give them incentives for 
improving the quality and the quantity of first 
rate scholarship. A few years ago a study was 
made of the religious afhliations of men and 
women who have distinguished themselves in 
science, the humanities, and other branches of 
scholarly endeavor; the results exposed the pain 
ful fact that Catholic scholars of eminence are 
few and far between. Monsignor John Tracy 
Ellis, outlining the causes for this famine among 
us, reminds us that the Church in America is no 
Church, no longer the 


longer a missionary 


Church of poor immigrants—circumstances 
which might have once excused the backward 
ness of its members in intellectual pursuits. Mr. 
Robert M. Hutchins, of the University of Chi 
cago, accuses us of imitating the worst features 
in secular education, such as vocational training 
and atheltic programs, and neglecting its best fea- 
tures, such as habits of work and the ideal of 
research. Monsignor Ellis has no rebuttal for Mr. 
Hutchins, but rather, personally admits that in 
many cases the charge is a just one. Bishop John 
Wright, one of our most articulate and eloquent 
churehmen, seconds Monsignor Ellis in every 
point. What we need is a new climate favorable 
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to intellectualism, and this we must create in the 
schools. As Bishop Wright says, “In the Old 
World an ordinary mortal on seeing a professor 
tips his hat, while in America he taps his head.” 


It seems to me that respect for every kind of 
truth, admiration for excellence in the things of 
the mind and spirit, the beginnings of the 


held of 


science or literature, history or art—must have its 


scholarly vocation—whether in the 
inception in the lowest grades of the elementary 
school. What more concrete suggestion can be 
offered to those who admit the need for this 
kind of apostolate than to lead young minds to 
good books and to inculcate the incurable habit 
of good reading? 

Where Christian minds will apply themselves 
to the acquiring of truth and of wisdom and to 
propagating its treasures among a people obsessed 
with the desire for material comforts and worldly) 
pleasures—a people inert and apathetic before 
the spectacle of their dying liberties—there may 
be some hope for a brave new world of the 
future. Let the young learn the tremendous sat 
isfaction of looking up things for themselves; the 
tremendous joy of reading independently, as well 
as in class, the world’s great stories and poems; 
the tremendous sense of growth which comes 
from drinking freely at the springs of wisdom 
outside the restrictive atmosphere of blackboard 
and rigid rows of desks, through the ever-open 


doors of a well-stocked library. 


Remarks of Fr. Weigel Applicable 

In a recent article by Father Gustave Weigel, 
S.J., on American Catholic intellectualism, there 
are some remarks applicable to the present dis 
cussion, although the writer’s immediate concern 
is with the attitude of Catholics in general 
towards intellectual deficiencies. Let me 
quote Father Weigel’s words, substituting “lib 


believe the two 


our 


rary” for “intellectual,” for I 


concepts are closely related, and I do not there 


fore radically alter the meaning of the fext: 


Perhaps the only thing that can be done is to 
draw attention to the inadequacy of our library 
situation in the present. This must be stressed in 
season and out. What is required is a general 
awareness of what we need and an awareness that 
the need is not being fulfilled. The more we be 


come aware of it, the nearer we shall be to the 
moment when the situation will be better. Our 
moment is more propitious than we think. 
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An awareness, then, that our libraries are in 
adequate or that they are being inadequately 
stressed in our educational program is the prime 
requisite before anything constructive will be 
done to improve our facilities in elementary and 
high schools, in the cause of stimulating our 
budding scholars, through contact with the 
“great books” of their own age level, to love all 
truth, to indulge their intellectual curiosity 
through the search for truth, and to broaden 
their cultural background—all as part of a long 
range program to elevate the quality of Catholic 
leadership in every field. If the students endowed 
with superior minds will learn habits of serious 
reading, of study, of expenditure of mental effort, 


we can send them on to the universities pre 





pared for a career of excellence. The children 
with only average or below-average mentality ‘| YOUR MAGAZINES 
will also feel at home among books and, best of my STAY FRESH AS 


all, will carry away with them a healthy respect % e 
for those capable of greater mental achievement. 
\ certain professor from Princeton, after a year’s 


study in Italy, remarked that the Italian people 


IN DEMCO "LONG LIFE” 


MYLAR MAGAZINE COVERS! 


are not more noticeably literate than Americans, 





but that he observed this difference: the man in 
the street in Rome does not brag that he has not 


read Dante but actually looks up in respect to 
the man who has. If American Catholics are to 
produce leaders in the fields where intellectual 
attainment is a requisite and intellectual medio 
crity a badge of disgrace, we must do the spade 
work in the elementary and high schools. The 
teacher's indispensable helpmate in this modern 


apostolate is the school library. 
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A State Supervisor Looks at 
High School Libraries 


MILDRED I 


NICKEI 


Director of School Libraries 


Office of State Superintendent of Public Instruction 


Springheld, Illinois 


A philosophy of service coupled with “in- 
viting” library quarters an easy accessibil- 
ity to library materials—the basic ingredi- 
ents for an effective high school library. 


[he following remarks are general impres 
sions, purely personal. They are the result of 
eight vears of visiting all kinds of schools, public 
as well as private and parochial. Basic philoso 
phies are the same in all, though each school is 
different, but these guiding principles apply to 
every school library. 

[he most important responsibility of a state 
school library supervisor is to give advice, help, 
encouragement, and suggestions which will im 
prove service. States and regional accrediting 
agencies have established standards which are in 
reality minimum essentials for school library 
service. The mere meeting of standards, how 
ever, does not assure a functional library pro 
gram. Quantitative standards, likewise, can be 
helpful, but they too cannot be used as the final 
criteria in evaluating a program. For instance, a 
collection which represents ten books per pupil 
may sound good and look impressive on a report, 
but the quality of this collection is more im 
portant than the number of books. 

It has been my experience that Catholic high 
schools, for the most part, are very anxious to 
meet standards. There are, for instance, very 
ew unqualified librarians in these schools. I like 
to think that this is because of the recognition 
f the value of having a trained person to 
rganize the library resources and to work with 
tudents and teachers in encouraging extensive 
se, rather than just because some agency re 
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quires it. Every school librarian should develop 
a program around the needs of his school, based 
on the philosophy that the student is more im 
portant than library routines. If one child needs 
help in getting material for a special report, or 
if he wants assistance in finding a good book, 
processing and all such tasks should take second 
place. Materials must be well organized for easy 
accessibility, but this organization must be done 
when there are no students or teachers requit 
ing the librarian’s guidance. It is almost trite to 
say that the school librarian should have a 
pleasant personality and should be approachable. 
This is of prime importance, however, and it is 
very easy for a visitor to sense such qualities by 
observing the conduct of students. If very few 
students come to the library, and if they seldom 
ask for help, this is almost an indictment against 
the librarian. If, too, a librarian speaks of “my” 


usually an indication that the 


take 


routines and organization. Likewise the librarian 


library, this is 


students and _ teachers second place to 
who sits at the charging desk or in the work 
room all day causes me to doubt that he is giv 
ing service. His place is out on the floor of the 
library, working with people. 

The atmosphere in the library, then, must also 
be taken into consideration. Furniture and 
equipment, if attractive and functional, make a 
contribution to an effective library program. It 


has been encouraging to find well-planned libra 
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ries in most new schools. However, too many 
new high school libraries have been planned 
without consulting a librarian. This happens in 
other departments of the school too, of course, 
but it still is not a good practice. Sometimes a 
minor change in the arrangement of the shelving 
will make all the difference! A school librarian 
is not an architect and is usually not informed 
on technical matters connected with the actual 
building of a school, but if he has worked in a 
library he will be able to offer suggestions for 
functional planning. A state supervisor who has 
had wide experience might well be consulted in 
such matters to, since there are standards to be 
used as guides. There seems to be a tendency 
now to build school libraries in such a way that 
the collection cannot be housed on wall shely ing. 
[he result is the use of high stacks which are 
usually too close together and many times so 
placed that supervision is impossible. Windows 
from the floor to the ceiling may look attractive 
to the architect and the general public, but wall 
shelving is much more functional and pleasing 
to the eye of the school librarian. 

Library atmosphere includes more than just 
furniture and equipment, however, Displays and 
bulletin boards are “musts,” but care should be 
taken in planning them. A hit-and-miss group of 
book jackets fills up space on a bulletin board, 
but usually presents a cluttered impression. Pro 
fessional literature provides many ideas and sug 
gestions for meaningful and attractive displays, 
and if the librarian has no special talent along 
this line there are usually students and art depart 
ments who are willing to assume this responsi 
bility. Color, in any place or used in any way, 
is something | look for in visiting school libra 
ries. In other words, the library quarters should 
be inviting and should give a “lived-in” im 
pression—a place where students want to come 
and feel at home when they do. 

Librarians have a reputation for neatness and 
for operating under the old philosophy of “a 
place for everything and everything in its place.” 
This is not always so. Many school librarians are 
in reality good housekeepers, but too many ar 
the kind who never throw anything away and 
keep unnecessary materials. Many times I find 
that women are better housekeepers than men, 
but of course this is not universally true. As a 


profession we are very careful to organize mate 
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rials for easy accessibility, to be sure that every 


book, pamphlet, magazine, etc., can be found 


when it is neded. As individuals, however, it 
might be said that too often we place our own 
personal convenience ahead of that of our school 
population. For example, the card catalog or the 
vertical fle might be placed near the work room 
for the convenience of the librarian, but they 
could conceivably be used more easily by the 


students if they were more centrally located. 


\ school 
organized and operated as such. 
Briet 


of the collection of 


library should be a service agency, 


reference was made earlier to the siz 
materials. A well-balanced 
and up-to-date collection will result if every 
book, magazine, and pamphlet can be justified. 
Such questions as the following should be asked 
Is this book used often enough to warrant tak 
ing up shelf space for it? Is there a need toda) 
for this kind of material? Is the book in good 
condition, or should it be rebound or replaced 
Many librarians discard a book if it has not ci: 
culated in ten years, while others use a five veai 
period as a guide. Certainly it would be difhcult 
to justify the keeping of any kind of material 
that has not been used for ten years. To rephrase 
the earlier statement, quality is more important 
than quantity. It is very dificult for some people 
to discard a book. Usually some agency or in 
dividual can be found, however, to accept dis 
cards. If not, they should be destroyed in som« 
manner, not even kept in a cupboard. There is 
nothing sacred about a book, just because it is 
a book; if it is not used as a part of the library 
collection, get rid of it! The selection of new 
materials is of great importance and should b 
Standard book 


selection aids are the most reliable guides. Pub 


based on needs and interests. 
lishers’ catalogs are helpful, but should be con 
sidered as supplements to the basic tools Suc h as 


the “Standard Catalog.” 


Closely allied to a discussion of the collection 


is the matter of budgets. Again there ar 
standards which can, and should, be used. How 
ever, the present size of the collection must bi 
taken into consideration. If a good basic collec 
tion has been established and kept up to date, a 
smaller budget will be needed than if the re 
sources are not presently adequate. The current 
cost of printed materials makes a difference in 


setting up an adequate budget appropriation. It 
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has been my experience that Catholic high 
schools more often than not fall short of meet 
ing budget figures in recommended statements 
of standards. This is understandable to a certain 
this money must come from 


extent because 


student fees, donations, or money-raising pro 
jects. Some are buying books at book sales or 
from second-hand stores in order to make the 
money go further. This takes much time and 
careful selection on the part of the librarian and 
is not usually considered a good practice. 

lhe basic requirements for a functional school 
library program are at least five-fold: 
|. An adequate number of up-to-date mate 

rials. 

2. A budget appropriation large enough to 

maintain this collection. 

3. Functionally planned and _ equipped 
quarters. 

4. A qualified and interested librarian. 

5. Extensive use of all these resources by 

the student body and the faculty. 

Ihe last item has not been discussed in detail, 
but it is certainly the most important. The first 
four requirements are of no value whatsoever if 
the resources are not used extensively. This is 
the most difhcult to evaluate, however, since it 
does not show up in a quantitative evaluation, in 
statistics, or in a short visit. Certainly circulation 
statistics as such cannot be used to determine 
use; as a matter of fact, the keeping of circula 
tion records is discouraged in school libraries. 
lhe librarian is the only person who knows how 
much use is made of the resources, and it is his 


responsibility to sec that extensive use Is made 


JOB OPPORTUNITIES 


Professional Positions 


Applications are invited for two professional 
positions at Canisius College Library, Buffalo, 
New York. 

A new air-conditioned library building will 
be occupied during the summer of 1958, accom- 
modating 400 readers and 125,000 volumes. The 
beginning annual salary is $4500.00, with one 
month’s vacation, sick leave and general holi- 
days. Membership in Blue Cross, Blue Shield, 
and TIAA is available, with the College con- 
tributing one-half. Library duties would be gen- 
eral in nature, involving public services, tech- 
nical processes, exhibits, and recordings. 

Canisius College is operated by the Fathers 
of the Society of Jesus. The day school is for 
men only; evening and Saturday classes are co- 
educational. Applicants can be either male or fe- 
male, but must be Catholic, and should have a 
master’s degree. 

For further details, please write to Mr. Charles 
E. Butler, Librarian, The Canisius College Li- 
brary, 2001 Main Street, Buffalo 8, New York 


St. Francis College Library 


In the latter part of January, Padua Hall, 
which housed the college’s 45,000 volume li- 
brary, was destroyed in a $500,000 pre-dawn 
blaze. The fire marked the second time in the 
past 16 years that the college lost its library 
In 1942, a $250.000 blaze leveled Old Main and 
destroyed 15,000 volumes. During the fire, Rev 
Vincent Negherbon, T.O.R., Librarian, and sev- 
eral other priests made a futile attempt to enter 
the building to salvage some of its valuable 
contents. St. Francis College has issue an ap- 
peal to the public for library books. The Cath- 
olic Library Association urges all of its mem- 
bers and friends to help Father Vincent rebuild 
his collection. To avoid needless duplication in- 
form Father of the titles or categories of books 
vou can offer. Delay the actual shipment until 
Father replies 
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ommended in the main Catalog were 
carefully selected by a representative 
group of experienced librarians and spe- 
cialists in both fiction and nonfiction on 
the junior and senior high school levels. 

THE CATALOG is used in over 
20,000 schools in the U.S. and Canada 
and in many public libraries. This 7th 
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the official buying guide in many states 
for high schools and junior highs. 

“The STANDARD CATALOG FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES has proved its worth not only for 
book selection and book buying but also for 
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aid for secondary schools. ... By having the 
CATHOLIC SUPPLEMENT ‘bound-in’ it is pos- 
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in the field of religion and titles reflecting the 
Catholic teaching, background, and point-of- 
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the titles in all of the other fields which are 
recommended ‘to all of the other secondary 


schools.” 
—ANNA CLARK KENNEDY in 


The Catholic Library World 
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An Enquiry Concerning the 





Function of the School Library 


BY SISTER 


ea 


MARY LEON, C.S.}. 


Catholic Central High School 


Troy, New York 


A plea for more cooperation between 
CLA and NCEA to insure better under- 
standing of mutual problems between 
teachers, librarians and administrators. 


How baffling it would be to pick up a text on 
anatomy and find heart omitted in the index! It 
is puzzling to find library omitted in the index 
of books on education since the ‘ibrarian has 
heard so often that the library is the “heart of 
the school.” Another surprise in the school itself 
is to learn that there is a fund for athletics but 


books. The 


neither instructors nor administrators know that, 


not for school is accredited, but 


theoretically, they are cooperators in library 
management. 

David Jones in his “Art and Sacrament; An 
“In my view the most we can do 


that 


much is forced on us once we become aware of 


Enquiry” says, 


is to ask questions concerning a situation . . . 


certain dilemmas in our minds.”! 

With this encouragement one pursues enlight 
enment. Is there any liason between the Catholic 
Library Association and the National Catholic 
Education Association? Certain findings on this 
ire understandable. 

In 1931 the CLA decided to organize as a 
unit and break from the NCEA in order to study 
its own problems, which were many. There were 

be concurrent meetings when feasible.* In 
1937 the chairman of the library unit thought 
membership in the NCEA should be renewed,* 
subsequent proceedings 
Of interest to this 

1953 of a 


American 


tut examination of 
tiled to show such renew al. 


natter was the formation in joint 


National Education Association and 


Association committee to “explore prob 
"4 


ibrary 


ms of mutual interest. 
Other 
hool library and education follow. 


findings of the liason between the 
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education 


secondary 


of Catholic 


during the colonial period to 


In a study 
1852 there were in 
the index three references to the library. It was 
noted as doubtful if the library played any part 


When the 


into being it was quasi-museum, and books for 


in the frontier school.° library came 
eign to the course of studies were forbidden to 


borrowers. “The library did not constitute an 


essential element in the early school.”® A century 
later another writer presents a rather similar pic 
ture which probably needs modification. Arthur 
Moehlman tells that the typical school is still 
without library facilities’ and that library devel 
opment has been more irregular than that of the 
school . . . He also says that the library is a 
vital part of the total educational effort.* 

Near the end of the twenties before the with 
drawal from the NCEA there is the following 
paper on the school library. Excerpts are given 
here. 

“The opening of the Vatican collection, no 
doubt, has stimulated educators to increase their 


library holdings and to improve their adminis 
tration to correlate more closely the school pro 
gram. Today educators refer to the library as the 
heart of the teaching institution and as a labora 
tory absolutely essential to the teaching of im 
portant subjects such as English, history, social 
sciences, and languages. .. .”” “Learning is often 
much more successful when the pupil works 
alone . . . How to evaluate and appreciate books 
should be taught in the library in view of in 
creasing dependence placed on printed facts in 


the academic, business and industrial world. 


“The collection should be kept in first-class re 
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pair, up-to-date, and live. . . . Money is essential 
to library service and should be provided as con- 
scientiously as for any other department of the 
school. This should be met by annual appropria 
tion. “Certainly money should be as readily avail 
able for a library and books as for a laboratory 
and its equipment, or a gymnasium, stadium, and 
by no means incidental expenses that go with 
them. The appropriation should be available 
throughout the term . . .”!' “The effective school 
library stimulates the use of the public library; 
the desire to possess books; habits of independent 
investigation; reading for pleasure and for profit, 
and the development of correct reading tastes.”'* 

Since this paper, quoted in part above, was 
written, the school library has come to the fore 
very seldom in writings on Catholic education, 
except, of course, for the Catholic Library World 
which may reach few administrators. 

What are our objectives in education? Cur 
rently there is question again on the lack of 


scholarship on the part of Catholics. 


Educators’ Comments Worthy of Note 


Orestes Brownson stated in the last century 
that the primary function of schools is the devel 
opment of the intellect.'* Bishop Spalding in 
1884 urged this same development, stating that 
since Catholics speaking English had been de 
nied the advantages of education for three cen 
turies, it had come to be assumed that scholar 
ship was the accomplishment of Protestantism.'* 
Today, Bishop Wright says, “Those who love 
the Church will pray God to prosper the in 
tellectual apostolate among us.”'® He continues 
that 
vocation in the Church are the same in America 


to say the difficulties of the intellectual 
as elsewhere. The road is long and hard and the 
traditional American temperament has helped 
make this a neglected field. 

Samplings from a complete book on this sub 
ject are especially pertinent to this main topic of 
enquiry. (They are) “all men of a finished edu 
cation, fine personal libraries, and a deep love of 
learning.”?® “His uncle . . . his father and his 
mother read regularly to the children from the 
best books.”!? the lack of serious reading 
characteristic 


States 


habits is not the only national 
which Catholics of United 
thoroughly imbibed.”'* “Father Smith placed a 


the have 


good deal of responsibility on the hierarchy for 
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the low state of intellectual endeavor among the 
priests of his generation.” Quoted from Robert 
Catho 


athletic 


Hutchins, 1937, is the statement, “You 
lics) have imitated the worst features 
ism, vocationalism, anti-intellectualism) of secu 
lar education and ignored most of the good 
ones.”*° In a prefatory note by Bishop Wright 
the following are found: “We have need for an 
‘Apostolate of distinction” and “future expansion 
and progress will come only through a deter 
mined effort based upon the development of 


21 


Catholic scholarship. 


Women’s Colleges Ahead of Men's 


It may not seem pertinent here, nor subtle, nor 
psychological, nor diplomatic, but it should be in 
cluded in an enquiry that “in a number of ways 
the Catholic women’s colleges are in advance of 


The Congregation of Propaganda in 1886 
urged the establishment of Catholic schools in 
every place, schools in no way inferior to public 
ones.2* At that time administrators were su 
prised to hear that their holdings were in 
sufhcient for the new learning. Forty-five vears 
later the first Catholic library school was 
accredited. 

Up to this point the evidence is that educators 
have let the library follow along like a postscript 
in a letter. The “heart” slogan can be no more 
than irony to any thinking person surveying the 
scene. Schools have been built by able adminis 
trators and the personnel in them have worked to 
capacity and well, for the most part. Scholarship, 
however, investigates, and investigation means 
libraries and facility in their use. 

The most recent pronouncements concerning 
school libraries in ofhcial Catholic educational 
1929-30 Proceedings 


quoted above and below. In view of “public re 


serials are those of the 
lations” today, 30 years is a long time to be in 
the background. Library schools under Catholic 
auspices were accredited about that time, but 
where were the libraries they were to provide 
personnel for? 

It seems to be about time for a concurrent 
meeting of the CLA and the NCEA. Perhaps a 
reprint of the following paper from the same 
Proceedings mentioned above would be stimulat 
ing. 

Its author says from national standards we can 
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not say all is well. 
The spirit of tardiness and irresponsibility of 
school principals going along day by day with 
poor library conditions prevailing can only be laid 
to the ignorance of the meaning of school library 
service and of the recommendations of the stand 
ardizing agencies, to poverty, perhaps, or perhaps 
again to a false pride in refusing to follow the 
lead.24 If we are losing ground, it is our own 


fault. . . .25 We can with perfect assurance, ac 


cept as our standards those proposed by the North 
Central Association.2® 


He adds that we, of course, include religion. 
He proposed that an ofhce under the diocesan 
superintendent be opened and known as the 
Director of School Libraries.** Tying in with this 
is a proposal published in the Catholic Library 
World to centralize buying, cataloging, etc., in a 
diocesan organization.** 

William Fitzgerald on a similar topic in the 
same journal in 1939 quotes the Father General 
Reverend Vladimir 
“The 

9 


criterion of the school’s scholarship.” 


of the Jesuits, the Very 


Ledochowski, who said, library is the 


One Reference in 1939 Publication 


In 1929 then it was noted, as above, that all 
was not well. With that in mind what can be the 
reaction to a 1939 publication entitled Catholics 
ind Scholarship? In this there is one reference 
to library and the opinion given is that a library 
is needful for science!*° 

[he year following, in Pivotal Problems in 
Education the author maintains that any ele 
mentary school not provided with a library of 
children’s literature and’ a trained person in 
charge is understaffed and without adequate 
equipment for carrying on its work.*! 

\bout this time another book, on curriculum, 
with nothing in the index on the library, men 
tions a survey in which only 448 pupils out of 
2086 were asked to read certain magazines and 
6 per cent of the senior high school pupils were 
ot given direction for current reading.** 

Recent surveys on Catholic secondary schools 

the United States, and the education books 

1 public schools as well, fail to take cognizance 

the school library. 

Can it be said that the high point in these 

dings on the library function is the latest 

hnitive account of the Catholic school system? 


his is not quite a postscript in the record—but 
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almost. “Practically no mention has been made 
of Catholic books and the CLA. For these omis 
sions the author begs the reader’s indulgence and 
hopes that at another time the place of these 
agencies and their fine contribution to Catholic 
education may receive adequate attention.”** 
Swerving to an eminently practical considera 
tion, one notes here the financial discrepancies, 
if the library is to function. A 1943 report from 
nonsectarian sources states that effective financial 
management is one of the most vital problems in 
the school library field, having funds available 
later contribution, 1946, is 


World. (This 


periodical has been used sparingly because it 


when needed. A 


found in the Catholic Librar) 
is a professional tool for librarians and prob 
ably not used to any great extent by admin 


istrators.) The author of this article, a principal, 


provides a budget of 650 dollars for a 387 en 
rollment. The school is maintained by parish 
assessment. Here, too, the library is called the 
hearthstone of the school. Cooperation with the 
city library is considered appropriate.** 

In America, a pastor states that a budget 
system is good economics and good taste.** 

Attention is called to Forbes Magazine which 
in January publishes evaluation of industries. 
Operation efhciency needs research. “Would not 
something similar produce a stimulating effect 
on Catholic institutions, which might result in 
greater efhciency growth, and above all mor 
economic operation?’ *® 

Information on this topic of library finance, 
giving a detailed analysis of needs and a study of 
state laws, was published last year** so that any 
ignorance of this matter at this time seems in 
credible. In addition, at the same time, the Com 
mittee on Afhliation at the Catholic University 
of America furnished free a Survey and Study 
of Library Standards for Catholic Secondary 
Schools by Richard Hurley and the Library in 
the Catholic School 


graphy. 


Secondary with _ biblio 


Philosopher Reflects on Education 


It will not be amiss here to heed the words 
of Jacques Maritain, “It is expensive to neglect 
the mind.”** 

Before concluding this study, it is worthwhile 
to call attention to Sister Mary Corde’s disserta 


%® on some aspects of the effects of reading 


tion 
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*” which 


and also to the publications on comics, 
are merely mentioned here. If a taste for and hab 
it of good reading follows from the use of library 
that is alive, reading inferior matter loses its ap 
peal. Intellectual habits lead one closer to God, 
and hence, let those reflect and reconsider who 
dismiss as extravagant a wide selection of the 
best books and magazines for the school library. 

When the library is in operation, opportunities 
for using it should be plentiful. If every period 
of the day is “packed” for the student, how is 
he to learn the use of leisure? 

For those who question, “Why all the furor 
over education ”, a philosopher who has thought 
the matter th.ough answers: “Every time one 
finds in a Christian environment a contempt for 
intelligence or art, that is to sav for truth and 


beauty, we may be sure the devil scores a point.*! 


Administrators and their faculties working to 
gether in the manner suggested with such wis 
dom by the Right Reverend Philip McDevitt*? 
would promote clarification of the library func 


tion. 
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FOR 
PROFESSIONAL 
PEOPLE 


BY 
SISTER M. CLAUDIA, I.H.M. 


Marygrove College Library 


Detroit, Michigan 


In time for the Lourdes centennial is the 


definitive biography of Saint Bernadette by 


Msgr. Francis Trochu, the internationally 
known biographer of great religious figures. 
Saint Bernadette Soubirous, translated and 


adapted by John Joyce, S.J., brings out the sig 
nificant spiritual development of the saint whom 
Our Lady promised to “make happy in the next 
world but not in this,” (Pantheon, $4.95). Msgr. 
lrochu also wrote the text of the Von Matt pic 
torial biography of Bernadette published by 
Henry Regnery Company in 1957 ($7.00). 
The course in Mariology at the Catholic Uni 
versity in Washington, D.C., will fittingly be 
continued during the Lourdes year. Courses be 
ing offered this summer are: General Mariology, 
I] and Marian Cult. Fundamentals of Mariology, 
by J. B. Carol, O.F.M., is being used as a re 


quired text. 


A New Herder 
Herder & Herder, Inc. 
New York 66 


156 vear old German Catholic publishing house 


1050 W. 233rd St., 


is the American branch of the 


located in Freiburg in Breisgau. The first title 
to be issued in this country is A Catholic 
Catechism, an English translation of one of their 


best selling German titles. 


Cardinal Tisserant 
Jerome Cornelis, 
Dean of the Sacred College in the Autumn, 


\.A., pays tribute to the 


957 issue of Unitas. Appointed Librarian of the 
‘oman Catholic Church to succeed the late 
ardinal Mercati, Cardinal Tisserant has many 


ccomplishments in the library field to his credit. 
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A number of his monographs have been publish 
ed in the Dictionnaire de Theologie Catholique, 
an excellent article on the history of papal libra 
ries appeared in the Dictionnaire de Sociologie 
a number of years ago, and after spending sev 
eral months in Ann Arbor with the late Dr. 
William Warner Bishop, he was instrumental in 
making arrangements for the training in this 
country of four librarians from the Vatican. 


New Periodicals 


A Catholic Teachers Journal made its appeat 
ance in England in March. Published by Mac 
millan in association with Burns, Oates, the edi 
tor, Frank Goodridge, states that the publication 
will be bi-monthly to begin with but hopes that 
it will eventually become a monthly. It will 
deal, “not with financial and administrative 
problems, but with the content of Catholic edu 
cation.” 

The Catholic Lay 16725 Harlow, 


Detroit 35), now in its first volume, is the 


Teacher 
ofhcial publication of the Catholic Teachers 
Guild organized to work for the promotion of 
Catholic 


Detroit. An important part of the Guild’ work 


education in the Archdiocese of 
is promoting the welfare of the lay teacher. 
The Catholic Book Merchandiser (70 East 
45th St., New York 17, $3.00 a year) is a new 
bi-monthly specialized trade journal for the 
Catholic book trade. Each issue will include the 
index of new Catholic titles from the Catholic 
University of America Press as well as feature 
articles on such topics as the ecclesiastical legis 
lation on books, an analysis of the various ver 
sions of the Bible, and other material of interest 
to publishers, retailers, and general readers. 
The first issue (January-February, 1958) is 


Most 


Wright, Bishop of Worcester, and features an 


introduced by the Reverend John |. 
article by Eugene P. Willging, Director of Libra 
Catholic University of 
“Tools of the Catholic Book Trade.” It also in 
cludes a forward-looking article by Richard Gil 


ries at America, on 


man, associate editor of Jubilee, on the “Scope 
of Catholic Publishing.” 
tion we should like to make is a change of title 


Che only recommenda 


at least a briefer one. 
New 
Jesuits of Weston College 
$3.00 a vear 


Abstracts, issued bv the 
Weston 93, Mass.. 


, is now in its second volume and 


Testament 
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includes abstracts from over 170 periodicals. The 
list of abstractors is a most imposing one and 
accounts for the high calibre of the abstracting. 
\ valuable feature is the section on “Biographi 
cal Notes.” 

Catholic Management Journal a new quarter 
ly for administrators of “every type of Catholic 
institution, will be issued by the Bruce Publish 
ing Company of Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

The Classical World is the successor and 
essentially a continuation of the Classical 
Weekly. It will be published eight times a vear 
October through May) and will include along 
with the older features monthly summaries of 
articles from other journals, a series of non 
technical introductions to various areas of the 
classics, a comprehensive list of new books, and 
a monthly calender of meetings and coming 
events. 

To answer the growing number of requests 
emanating from all parts of the United States, 
the Cultural Services of the French Embassy 
972 Fifth Avenue, New York 21) issue two 
periodicals: Education in France and French 
News. Scientific publications are covered in the 
Digest, and specific 


French Bibliographical 


topics are treated in special bulletins. 


Foreign References 


A monumental encyclopedia of the film to 
appear in four volumes (1958-1960) has been 
announced but will be available only through 
\merican agents. This Filmlexicon degli autori 
e delle opere will be published under the gen 
eral editorship of M. Lacalamita and Fernaldi 
di Gammateo. The first volume was scheduled 
for publication early in February ($16.50 a 
volume 

The Lexikon der Marienkunde, hrsg. von 
Konrad Algermissen, Ludwig Boer, Carl Feckes, 
und Julius Tyciak (Regensburg: Pustet, DM 
9.50 per lieferung) includes many illustrations 
with a colored frontispiece at the beginning of 
each fascicle. 

Enciclopedia del Idioma Aguilar, 3v., 
$72.00) includes more than three times the num 
ber of words found in the Dictionary of the 
Spanish Academy. The first volume is now avail 
able; volume two and three will appear later in 


1958. 
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Avery Catalog 

The Microphotography Company 
St., Boston, 10, Mass.) 
reproduce the Catalog of the Avery Memorial 


97 Oliver 


has been authorized to 


\rchitectural Library. The set of six volumes 
may be subscribed for at $285 the set or the 
volumes may be purchased individually at $50 


each. 


Book Prices Current 


The five year index (1950-1955) to American 
Book-Prices Current is a priced summary index 
covering book auctions in the United States 
from July 1950 through June 1955 (509 Fifth 


Ave., New York 17, $45 


UN 


As part of its continuing work for peace, the 
Carnegie Endowment is sponsoring a series of 
studies on national policies and attitudes toward 
the United Nations. The results of these studies 
will be published throughout 1957 and 1958. 
[he studies, with a few exceptions, will be pub 
lished in English and may be obtained from 
International Publications, Inc., 807 Third 
Avenue, New York 22, ($3.00 each 

The World Survey of Education, Vol. Il, will 
be published this year and will be devoted en 
tirely to primary education. The first volume, 
I landbook 


Statistics, issued in 1955, and the forthcoming 


of Education Organizations and 


one on Primary Education are the first two 
volumes of a series spread over twelve years. The 
third volume will be Secondary and Vocational 
Education (1961) and the fourth, Higher Edu 
cation (1964). Standing orders for the entire set 
may be placed with Unesco Publications Center, 
801 Third Avenue, New York 22. 


Tools of the Trade 
Father Oliver Catholic 


Headings, published under the auspices of the 


Kapsner's Subject 
Catholic Library Association, is now in its fourth 
revised edition. Thirty per cent larger than the 
third edition, the type in this revision has been 
reduced to keep the price down and the head 
ings have been run in a double column. This 
new arrangement, however, makes for greater 
convenience and speed in use. A special pre 
publication (April 10) order form entitles libra 


rians to a 20 cent discount. Orders may be 
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placed with The Liturgical Press, Collegeville, 
Minnesota. ($7.50). 
Catholic Bibliographies 

A Mr. H. D. Westacott, writing in the Lon 
don Tablet, states that he is compiling a guide to 
Catholic sources of information which he hopes 
to publish next year. Of great interest is his 
comment, “I have come across many references 
to Romig’s Guide to Catholic Literature and to 
.. The British 


Museum Library does not possess a copy of 


the Catholic Periodical Index . 


either work, and the National Central Library 
inform me that they have no record of these 
books in any English library.” Mr. Westacott is 
prepared to go any place in the country to ex 
amine them. If this record is true, it would seem 
that the situation would bear investigation. 
This same letter states that Romig’s Guide 
“seems to be the most important bibliography of 
Catholicism published in English.” The 1957 
annual volume of this title is now available and 
bears the new statement on its title page “Spon 
sored by the Catholic Library Association.” We 


hope every reference library in this country has 
of this latest issue as well as the five 
Walter 
Romig, Publisher, 979 Lakepointe Road, Grosse 
Pointe 30, Michigan, $3.75; cumulations, $10.00 
$15.00). 


Advances 


a Copy 


cumulations which have preceded it 


in Documentation and _ Librar) 
Science is a new series being published by Inter 


250 Fifth Ave., New York 


1) under the general editorship of Jesse H. 


science Publishers 


Shera of the School of Library Science, Western 
Reserve University. Progress Report in Chemi 
Peakes, 


, and In 


cal Literature Retrieval, edited by oo 
Allen Kent, and J. W. Perry ($4.75 


formation Systems in Documentation, edited by 


]. H. Shera, Allen Kent and J. W. Perry 
$12.00) are the first two volumes to be pub 
lished. 


A Code for Cataloging Music and Phono 
records has just been published by the American 
Library Association ($2.25). Prepared by a Joint 
Committee of the Music Library Association for 
the ALA's Division of Cataloging and Classifica 


tion, the Code includes simplified cataloging 





Pre-publication Announcement 
Four Important Reference Works 


AUSTRIA 


2,000 new, 1,000 


BELGIUM 


4,500 entries. 


GERMANY 


4,500 new, 2,000 





ITALY 


8,000 entries. 


STECHERT-HAFNER, Inc. 


FOUNDED IN NEW YORK 1872 
The World’s Leading International Booksellers 
31 EAST 10TH STREET, NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 


WHO’S WHO 


1957-58. Revised edition. 
1,000 cross references to the previous edition. 
1957-58, First edition. 

1957-58. Revised edition. 


1,500 cross references to the previous edition. 


1957-58. First edition. 


To appear in spring 1958 


$12.00. 
revised entries. 


$16.00. 


$20.00. 
revised entries. 


20.00. 
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rules as well as rules for descriptive cataloging, 
and includes an extensive glossary of terms. 
Number 21 of the Union Catalog Division's 
Select List of Unlocated Research Books (1957 
includes five Catholic libraries among the “75 
leading reference libraries that check the Union 
Catalog Division’s Weekly List.” Copies of the 
the 


list are available on from 


annual request 
Union Catalog Division 
Washington, D.C.). 
The Current Biography Yearbook for 
H. W. Wilson, $6.00 
recent photographs, of Carlos P. Romolo and 
Cardinal Mindszenty. Over 300 personalities are 


114 obituary 


Library of Congress, 


1957 


includes sketches, with 


included in this volume and 
sketches. 

The 1958 edition of the Political Handbook of 
the World, the standard reference volume on 
governments, parties, and press of all countries, 
was published on March 5 by the Council on 
Foreign Relations (58 East 68th St., New York 
21, $3.95 less 15 per cent library discount 

A new edition of March’s Thesaurus-Diction 
ary was published by Doubleday on February 6. 
Issued under the editorial supervision of Nor 
man Cousins, editor of the Saturday Review 
with an introduction by Clarence Barnhart, it 
has been brought up to date with a new Word 


Supplement prepared by R. A. Goodwin. 


Science History Series 

Beginning in fall, the New American Library 
will launch a series of books covering the history 
of scientific thought from the fifth century B.C. 
to Einstein. Giorgio de Santillana, Professor of 
History and Philosophy of Science at the Mass 
achusetts Institute of Technology, is the general 


editor of the project. 


Kidd Revised 

A New Eusebius, edited by J]. Stevenson of 
Downing College, Cambridge, is based on Kidd's 
Documents Illustrative of the History of the 
Church, now out of print. The new collection 
contains selected passages in translation and with 
notes, from contemporary writings, to give the 
necessary background for the study of Church 
History from the earliest times to the death of 
Constantine (S.P.C.K., Marlebone Road, Lon 
don, N.W.1, 21s 
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Reprints 


A reprint of the Catholic Encyclopedia is now 
on the press CGilmary Society, 30 W. Sixteenth 
St., New York 11) and will sell for $149.50 
postpaid. The set includes the original seventeen 
volumes plus the eight sections of the second 
Supplement and their binders. The eighth sec 
tion of the Supplement, recently released, in 
cludes an excellent survey of Catholic Periodi 
cals in the United States. The first part, “Cath 
olic Periodical Literature” was written by 
Richard Ginder, and the second part, “Variety 
Quality of Catholic 


United States” is by Laurence A. 


Periodicals in the 
Leavev, St. 


and 


Vincent College, Latrobe, Pennsylvania. 

An excellent checklist of “Reprinted Refer 
ence Books,” by Aaron L. Fessler, appears in the 
1958. All titles are 


conveniently classified and listed with full biblio 


Library Journal for March 1, 


graphical data. 





MARYWOOD COLLEGE 
DEPARTMENT OF LIBRARIANSHIP 


Announces 


its 27TH SUMMER SESSION 
June 30 to August 6 


Courses in library science lead to 
the Master of Science degree 


and 


prepare for positions in school, college, 
and public libraries. 


For information concerning scholar- 
ships, regular full-time and summer- 
session courses address: 


The Director of Librarianship 


MARYWOOD COLLEGE 


Scranton 2, Pennsylvania 
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Does your school library invite students 
to come in...an invitation induced by 
the surrounding harmony of a colorful 
interior design with the planned spa- 
ciousness and comfort of fine furniture 
and equipment? 


Now, more than ever, the school library 
is needed to bridge the chasm between 
our mass educational techniques and the 
means to round out the learning process 
under these conditions. Now, more than 
ever, in this era of crowded classrooms 
and overworked teachers, the library 
should be an important center of the 


ds on how well you planned 


students’ world. Now, more than ever, 
in this television era, good reading 
habits must be encouraged. 

The flow of letters into the Advisory 
and Consultation Service of Library 
Bureau testify to this need. Every day 
Library Bureau Specialists are answer- 
ing inquiries dealing with layout and 
equipment and ranging from book col- 
lections to services. 

Whether you’re building, remodeling or 
simply rearranging your library, or if 
you just want a consultation on your 
present facilities, write us today! 


LIBRARY BUREAU 


ffemington. Fland 
DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 


Room 1411, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Let’s get together on ideas for your library at the Catholic Library 


Association Conference, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, New York, April 7-11. 
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CLA News and Views 


Student Library Assistants Find 
Work with Books and Librarians 
Pleasant and Rewarding 


BY SISTER 


EDWARD, S.C.I 


Associate Librarian 
Saint Mary College 


Xavier, Kansas 


Personal experience and reading leads me to 
think that other librarians would agree with me 
to disagree with the university professor of a 
certain library school who questions that student 
library assistants can reduce the school librar 
rian’s work load considerably. 

I hope that others would agree with me that 
student librarians should not be expected to per 
form solely janitorial jobs nor should they ex 
pect academic credit for assisting at the charging 
desk or in processing books. | know some will 
agree with me that acquaintance with library 
procedures, opportunities to be the first to see 
the new books, the prestige of guiding fellow 
students in the choice of a “good book”—all may 
lead to an interest in librarianship as a career. 


Interest increasing .. . 

Without doubt, interest in student library 
assistants’ clubs and guilds is growing, both in 
public schools and in our Catholic schools, 
especially the high schools. In some states the 
state organization strengthens the district asso 
ciations; in others, however, the state organiza 
tion grows out of or is based on organized dis 
trict organizations. In the hope that the latter 
result might be achieved, Orville L. Eaton of the 
State Teachers College, Emporia, invited Kansas 
librarians and their student asssitants to partici 
pate in a statewide conference for student libra 
rians this spring. 

Also in the Midwest, Sister Mary 
Edward, R.S.M., Mercy High School, Omaha, 


is interested in reorganizing her student library 


Re se 


assistants and has been contacting some success 
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ful moderators for ideas, sample constitutions, 
and other helps. “I would like to see city-wide 
groups organized among our Catholic schools 
eventually here in the Mid-west,” Sister writes 
from Nebraska. 


Successful groups, previously featured in this 


column, include the Greater New York 
Students Library Assistants Guild, or Siac as 
it is familiarly known; the Students Library 


Guild of Greater Sr. Lours; and the Catholic 
Student Library Assistants’ Guild of Wisconsin. 
Others are being formed or coming into promin 


ence as also noted in earlier issues. 


Seek national recognition ... 


\t the Advisory Board meeting of the Hicn 
ScHoo. SEcTION at Louisville a vear ago, Father 
Francis ]. Greene, O.S.F.S., of Salesian High, 
Detroit, was appointed chairman of a committee 
to study the possibility of granting national recog 
nition to Unit organization of student library 
assistants. The committee has been studving the 
organization, objectives, practices, projects of 
student groups throughout the country. It will 
make known its findings during the coming 
school year, and will make recommendations re 
garding national status, standards, the feasi 
bility of CLA’s issuing a certificate or award. 

Members of the committee assisting Father 
Greene are Sister Mary Winifred, $.S.]., St. 
\gnes School, Flint, Michigan; and Sister Robert 
Marie, O.P., Catholic Central School, 


Muskegon, Michigan. 


High 


Again proving her interest in school library 


assistants, Sister Mary Agnes, S.C., Chairman, 
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Greater New York Unit, spoke on the “Organ 
ization of Student Library Assistants’ Guilds” at 
the fall meeting of the Western New York 
Caruo.tic Liprarians’ ConFERENCE, D’Youville 
College. Sister outlined the purpose, organiza 
tion, procedures, and accomplishments of the 


New York Sac. 


Information, please... 


What do student library assistants do? 

Let's let a sophomore of Dominican High 
School, Whitefish Bay, Wisconsin, tell us: 

“Needless to say there is work for every mem 
ber of the club. We rotate our duties in the 
library every six weeks. A chart situated in the 
work room shows how many hours we have 
worked. We check this at the beginning of a 
library work period. We have a wide range of 
duties. Our magazine section is rapidly growing 
and needs someone to watch over it. Of course, 
one of us is always behind the desk to charge 
out books, take roll, and keep order. Shelving 
books, stamping new books, and keeping two 
show cases and three bulletin boards to tip-top 
shape afford us a variety of occupations. The 
dust cloth is our frequent companion, and ou 
numerous plants get an occasional sprinkling.” 

Library aides also assist in collating new 
books, preparing magazines for the bindery, 
reading shelves, mending books, taking inven 
tory, compilation or revision of library handbook 
library policies,—and 


detailing routines and 


finally, end-of-the-vear jobs: covering books, 


packing away supplies, and locating lost books. 


Award, incentive for service ... 

How does a service point system work? 

Nancy Karas, a senior at Messmer High, Mil 
vaukee, explains theirs this way: “Library 
issistants who have five or more study periods 
week work four periods in the library and 
ceive five service points. Those who have fewer 
tudy periods work one period less than the num 
of their study periods. (Students do not feel 
his is unjust and want it that way.) For every 
xtra study period devoted to library sery ice, one 
xtra point is given; two points are given for the 
riods before or after school and for attendance 
the after-school meetings. 

\wards are given as follows: 280 points, a 


nor letter; 420 points, a major letter; 560 











LIBRARY BINDING 


10 State Street 


SAVING YOUR BOOKS- 
AND YOUR MONEY 


is LBI: 


BUSINESS 


THE LIBRARY BINDING INSTITUTE 
was created to help librarians get more 
for their money to provide a source of 
information so that the truth about Library 
Binding can be known to all because 
Library Binding, when used correctly, in- 
stead of being an expense, is actually a 


money saving device. 


L B I can prove with hard, cold facts that 
Certified Library Binding increases the 
value of a library's dollar, extends its 
budget, and maintains a conservation pro- 
gram to provide more and longer-lasting 


books. 


LBI issues lists of certified binders, pro- 
vides pamphlets covering various phases of 
binding, offers educational programs, sup- 
plies fund raising aids and publishes The 
LIBRARY BINDER to keep you informed 
of progress in binding. If you have not 
been getting all that LBI has to offer, 
start doing so at once. Write today to: 








INSTITUTE 


Boston 9, Mass. 
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~ints, a special award.” 
i 


Handbook is guide... 


At the Aquinas Institute of Rochester, library 
assistants are graded, and advance step by step 
through a system of points—duty points, quality 
points, and projects points—to the highest posi 
tion attainable by seniors, that of Student Libra 
rian. Routines are listed, each with a_ specific 
number of points alloted to it. 

A practical and comprehensive duplicated 
Handbook for Student 
under the direction of Father John R. Whitley, 
C.S.B., the librarian, gives full details. 


Assistants, compiled 


In some schools students must have com 
pleted their freshman year and must maintain a 
B or at least a C average to be pe:mitted to join 


up as an aide. 


Fun and companionship, too... 


But, do library assistants do anything besides 
work? Indeed, they do. They play and dance and 
eat! They entertain one another and their guests. 
They participate in creative dramatics. They 
hear authorities speak on books and writing. 





69 E. Alpine St., Newark 5, N. J. 


give 
to juvenile books... 


Unaffected By Temperature e 
BRO-DART BANDING TAPE 


Impossible to tear — locks signatures and pages 
to covers to prevent loosening of binding. 


They make others happy. Here's an example: 

“The December 7 meeting of Siac at the 
Academy of Mt. St. Ursula in the Bronx was 
very well attended, and was one of enthusiasm 
and interest,” reports the Greater New York 
News Letter of January, 1958. Besides Mrs. 
Katherine Burton's inspiring talk (reported on 
in the March CLW), book skits and choral 
readings formed part of the program. More than 
one hundred new books were presented to the 
Junior Newman Club of the New Dorp High 
School, Staten Island as a gift to the Christ 
Child. 

Most SLA get-togethers end with a social hour 
featuring dancing and refreshments. Though not 
organized as a club or guild, student library 
assistants of SMC, Xavier, were guests at the 


in January. Fruit 


post-holiday party 


annual 
cake, candy, and “pink lemonade” provided “the 


pause that refreshes.” 


Results may be far-reaching .. . 

What are other rewards for library service be 
sides service badges or letters and library pins? 
Here are some: attendance at CLA Unit meet 


ings; tours of libraries, museums, and publishing 


BRO-DART lransparenl 


REINFORCING TAPE 
Crystal Clear e¢ Lightweight 
Durable 


For just a penny or two per book . . . you can 
reinforce juveniles so that binding lasts as long 
as pages. 
preserves spine — while Banding Tape strength- 
ens inside pages and signatures. Write for com- 
plete information. 


New Transparent Reinforcing Tape 






. 1889 So. Sepulveda Bivd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 


IN CANADA: BRO-DART INDUSTRIES (CANADA) LIMITED @ 909 Pape Avenue, Toronto 6, Ontario, Canada 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION ON COMPLETE LINE of LIBRARY SUPPLIES and FURNITURE 
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firms; facility in use of library tools; Christmas On the “qui vive”... 

parties, spring picnics; good and lasting friend Illustrative of SLA meeting-agenda are these 
ships; and, finally. “learning to ‘ace problems two gatherings. Milton Lomask, editor and 
with a smile.” savs Patricia Prindiville. Plan of author, addressed student assistants from Catho 
Work Chairman of the Library Service Guild 


of St. Mary's Springs Academy, Fond du Lac, 


lic high school libraries in and around Philadel 
phia at a lecture-social held at St. Mary's Aca 
demy, Sunday, December 8. (PHILADELPHIA 
Area Unit Newsletter, January, 1958 

Rewards? Yes, and surely others, too, for the For the third year high school library assistants 


student assistant. And still greater returns for the were invited to attend the Wisconsin Unit 
meeting, Saturday, November 16, at Dominican 


Wisconsin. 


understanding librarian, and brighter hopes for 


CLA and the library profession. Sister Mary High School, Whitefish Bay. The program for 


students, planned by Sister Mary Eymard, O.P., 
Moderator of the Guild, St. John’s Cathedral 


High School, included an Executive Council 


\gnes, S.C., can even envision new units grow 
ing out of students’ interest in library clubs. 
Having received a letter from a student in Cen 


ee meeting shortly after the General Session in the 
tral Catholic High School, Great Falls, Montana, 


ccnp a morning. Following luncheon and a tour of the 
requesting information about successful library school. Sister M. Peter Claver. O.P.. of Rosary 
clubs, Sister concludes: College Library School, River Forest, Illinois, 
“Montana has not a CL Unit; it belongs to led a discussion on Library Exhibits. Each 
schoo! had been asked to bring a poster or library 


display. Father John M. Murphy, St. Francis 
Minor Seminary, offered a solution to the com 


the Pacific Northwest Regional Conference. 
[hrough student correspondence with this and 
other schools, the usual procedure may work out 


mon problem: How to Get through a Book. A 


in reverse- the interests of students may spark . > _ . 
’ social hour at three followed Benediction of the 


ap 
> devolopme an active 
the devolopment of an active CLA Unit in Mon a ey ers 


tana or other states. Continued on page 416 


FOR YOUR G-R-O-W-I-N-G NEEDS... Nise 





SECTIONAL CARD 


= . =, 
CATALOG CABINETS SS _— 
ei t 2 Ba 
only Bro-Dart , 
gives you ALL these features... 


DENSI-WOOD vertical uprights to withstand the impact 
of returning trays! 
SELF-CENTERING DRAWERS that stay in perfect align- 
ment .. . insure a perpetually neat appearance. Slide 
smoothly — close tightly every time! 
SOLID INSIDE CONSTRUCTION .. . interlocking corners 
for the strongest cabinet construction. 
FAMOUS DULUX* FINISH .. . assures lasting beauty 
. even after years of hard service! Developed by 
world-famous DuPont Company. 
*Densi-wooD . . . trade mork of Lundstrom Laboratories, Herkimer, N. Y. 
*Dulux .. . Reg'd trade mork of E. |. duPont deNemours & Co. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE FURNITURE CATALOG 


Bro~Devit mousrnes 


Setting the Pace For Progress 
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During 

IGY and 
after—picture 
your way to 
better SCIENCE 
understanding — 


with the new 





Physio: iOeRIES 
the Physical Sciences 
Pictures and texts explain the fundamentals of elementary astronomy, 
geology, meteorology, chemistry and physics. This visual method of presentation IN FOUR 
makes the books suitable for use from primary grade to high school reading VOLUMES 
levels. In the primary grades, interest will center mainly on the pictures and the 
texts will serve as a guide for the librarian. In the middle grades, junior high 
school, and secondary school, boys and girls will do their own reading 
Everything learned from these books will contribute to general science back- 
ground. In addition, young readers will gain timely knowledge to help understand 
the work being carried out by the International Geophysical Year 


PLANETS, STARS AND SPACE 

by Joseph Miles Chamberlain and Thomas D. Nicholson. The - 
earth as a typical planet, the sun as a typical star. Looking be- : ———<-* 
yond, other planets, other stars and other sky phenomena. Me- 5 =<= 
teors, comets, our Milky Way galaxy, other galaxies. The star : 

family and star patterns throughout the year 





THE EARTH’S STORY SS 
by Gerald Ames and Rose Wyler. The various phenomena that ss 

have gone into producing the earth’s crust. What the crust is eae wo om mee: 
made of, how it has been formed, broken down, and reformed Slo cSlecas 
Mountains, earthquakes, volcanoes. How fossils of early living 
things tell the earth's story. Rocks and how man uses them. 


THE WAY OF THE WEATHER Prepared in cooperation with 
by Jerome Spar. A profile of the atmosphere; a review of weather THE AMERICAN MUSEUM 


across the United States. Cloud forms and other weather phe- 


nomena are described as they occur through the seasons. Thun- 
derstorms, rainbows, cumulus clouds in summer; cold fronts, OF NATURAL HISTORY 
hurricanes, fog in fall; cold and snow in winter; floods, tornadoes 








in spring. Weather forecasting, instruments and man’s efforts to r- - 
improve our knowledge of weather. | 
Sign and mail thi t , 
ATOMS, ENERGY AND MACHINES pu ts sagen ipedel | 
by Jack McCormick. Chemistry and physics integrated. Clear | THE CREATIVE EDUCATIONAL | 
illustrations of atoms and molecules; matter and its forms; liv- SOCIETY, INC 
ing things and some life processes. The complex subject of en- | a . | 
ergy: kinetic, potential, heat, radiant, chemical, electrical, nu- Mankato, Minnesota 
clear. Magnetism, gtavity, force machines measurement. Atomic | | 
energy and its potential for the benefit of mankind l Sone me pen — or obli- | 
gation: | |) descriptive literature 
l FREE! on CREATIVE SCIENCE SE- | 
; 0 ’ Official Calendar- 
@ Over 850 large, clear photographs l Bookmark (Booklet CLW). 
(842” x 11”) | Name | 
@ Over 850 pages of simple concise text | school or Library 
@ Authentic, timely | patrons | 
@ Printed in large, clear type | cua iy ae | 
! 





@ Handsome, durable library bindings 
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Library Schools and Library Science 
Departments—Programs 


Summer 1958 
The College of Saint Catherine 
Department of Library Science 
Saint Paul 5, Minnesota 
Sister Marie Cecilia 
June 16-July 25, 1958 


Lib. Sc. 301 Library Service I 

3 semester credits 
Lib. Sc. 320 Cataloging for School Lib. 

3 semester credits 
Lib. Sc. 370 Professional Seminar 


3 semester credits 
Lib. Sc. 402 Literature for Young People 
3 semester credits 
Lib. Sc. 521 Literature of Social Sciences 
3 semester credits 
Lib. Sc. 570 Library Issues 
1-3 semester credits 
Only for those who must have 
it to complete a program) 
Lib Sc. Hospital Library Admin. 
3 semester credits 
590 Thesis 


Lib. Se. 


Immaculate Heart College 
Los Angeles 28, California 
Sister M. Regis 
June 24- August | 

The summer session is open to men and 
women. Courses offered in the Graduate De 
partment of Library Science are those required 
for the California School librarianship creden 
tial and the Master's degree. The summer 
schedules are arranged to make it possible for 
students to complete the credential and _ the 
degree programs by attending summers only. 
Besides the regular faculty, Rev. Francis X. Can 
held, librarian and instructor at Sacred Heart 
Seminary, Detroit will be on the faculty for his 
fourth summer. Father will give ADULT 
BOOK SELECTION and HISTORY OF 
30OKS AND PRINTING. Sister M. Corita 
nm loan from the art department will give a 
pecial course in LETTERING AND LAY 
NUT FOR THE library 


Library visits and special speakers will highlight 


science students. 


he extra curricular program planned for the 


immer. 


1958 





Our Lady of the Lake College 
San Antonio 7, Texas 
Sister Jane Marie 


June 4- July 16 and July 17 


August 26 


The department of librarianship will offer in 
the first summer session seven three-hour courses 
all of which may count toward school library 
certification. 


University of Portland 
Portland 3, Oregon 
Brother David Martin 
June 23 - August 9 


[he programs of the School of Library Service 
are arranged to prepare students in the funda 
mentals of librarianship so that they will be able 
to engage intelligently and effectively in all types 
of library situations. The courses are designed 
both for those who plan to work toward a degree 
in library science and for those who wish to ful 
fill certain State requirements in the teaching 
held. The work toward a Master of Science in 
Library Science degree may be taken ir. either 
the general or the school librarianship curri 
culum. Besides the general requirements of the 
Graduate Division, the student takes thirty sem 
ester hours of courses with graduate credit in 
cluding the submission of a dissertation. The 
time required for the completion of the work is 
usually four summers, although it may take 
longer, depending upon the background and 
opportunities available to the student. The Mas 
ter of Librarianship degree may likewise be 
taken in either the general or the school libra 
rianship curriculum with similar requirements, 
but with a heavier concentration of library sub 
jects. Fulfillment of work toward this degree re 


quires a held study in lieu of a dissertation. 


L.S. 486 Reference and Bibliography 3 hours 


L.S. 488 Technical Processes 3 hours 
L.S. 492 Literature for Adolescents 3 hours 
L.S. 493 Organization and Administra 

tion 3 hours 
Educ. 424G Literature for Children 3 hours 
L.S. 521 Catholic Book Collection 3 hours 
Educ. 71 Methods of Research 2 hours 
L.S. 574 Field Study 3 hours 
L.S. 575 Thesis 6 hours 
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The Cardinal Stritch College 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Sister Mary Magdeleine 


Jun 20-August | 


Che curriculum in Library Science is planned 
to meet the needs of teachers whose services are 
often required as School Librarian or Assistant 
in *Elmentary Schools or *High Schools. The 
program is arranged so that the courses may be 
taken in a “*three-ssummer program, “fall and 
spring semester program or 
both programs. Students not desiring certifica 
enroll in any of the courses in the 


tion may 


curriculum. Certification is by the Wisconsin 


Department of Public Instruction. (* After com 
pleting the six required courses. 


LS 201 Reference Work in the School 


Library 3 credits 
LS 304 Instrduction to Library Non 
book Materials 3 credits 
ED 305 Children’s Literature 3 credits 
Ed 307 Adolescent Literature 3 credits 
Villanova University 
Villanova, Pennsylvania 
Rev. Daniel P. Falvery 
June 30- August 8 
Lib. Sc. 125 Fundamentals of Library Science 
Lib. Sc. 503 Advanced cataloging and _ classi 
hcation 


Lib. Sc. 405 Evaluation of library materials 
Lib. Se. 505 
ministration 
Lib. Sc. 50 References 
Lib. Sc. 508 Literature for Children 
Lib. Se.,521-22 
Records of Civilization 
Lib. Sc. 524 Political 
literature 
Lib. Se. 


52 
Lib. Sc. 52° 


Principals of School library ad 


Development of Libraries and 


Science and _ historical 


brary Evaluation 


/ 


l 
) Reading interest of adolescents 


Xavier University. 
Palmetto and Pine Streets 
New Orleans 25, Louisiana 


Sister M. Redempta 


The School Librarianship courses this sum 
mer will be two three-hour courses as follows: 
LS 202 Functions and Use of School Libraries 
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*a combination of 


LS 204 Adolescent Literature 

The courses are offered during three succes 
sive summer sessions. They are designed to give 
the students fundamental training in librarian 
ship. Eighteen hours are required for certifica 


tion in the State of Louisiana. 


Workshops: 

College Misericordia 

Dallas, Pennsylvania 

Sister Mary Francesca, R.S.M. 
July 7-11 


College Misericordia Department of Library 
Science will conduct a school library workshop. 
In addition to the regular staff, guest speakers, 
experts in their fields, will address the group. 
[he workshop is planned principally for those 
teachers, lay and religious, who find themselves 
administrating a school library without training 


in the held. 


Svracuse University 
Svracuse, New York 
Mr. Carl H. Melinat 


June 30- August 8, August 10-September 11 


The Workshop is built around the resources 
of the \udio-Visual 


versity. This Center is made up of five depart 


Center of Syracuse Uni 


ments. The Audio-Visual Service Division pro 


vides audio-visual facilities to the university 
faculty. The Photographic Services Division pre 
pares still pictures, filmstrips, and slide sets for 
use in instruction. The Graphic Arts Division 
produces charts, posters, exhibits and displays. 
The Educational Film Library Circulates over 
5,000 titles for New 


York and surrounding states. The Motion Pic 


Imm film to schools in 


ture Division is engaged in an extensive program 
of production of educational motion picture 
hlms, including the recent film on county library 
service, “Books for All.” The professional staff 
of the Audio-Visual Center, as well as that of 
the Radio and Television Department, are ex 
tensively used in this workshop for the presenta 
tion of technical knowledge and the solving of 
individual student problems. In addition, ex 
perts in the held of audio-visual materials from 
school, public and college libraries are on hand 
to make the instruction as practical as possible. 
The summer workshop on Audio-Visual Mate 
WORLD 
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rials in Libraries is designed for practicing libra- 
rians, teachers and students and covers the selec 
tion and acquisition of audio-visual materials for 
libraries; organization for use; problems of 
finance and personnel; selection of equipment 
and experience in its operation; techniques of 
effective utilization. Consideration will be given 
to motion pictures slides, filmstrips, microfilms, 
microcards, recordings, transcriptions, radio, tele 
vision and graphic materials. The workshop fee 


is $9.00 for credit or audit. 


University of Washington 

School of Librarianship 

Seattle 5, Washington 

July 7 

home, 


the influence of 


school, and library can help children of all ages 


How cooperative 
to increase their enjoyment of books and reading 
will be the subject of a five-day workshop for 
parents, teachers, and librarians at the Univer 
sity of Washington, Seattle, beginning July 7. 
The workshop, entitled “Parents, Children and 
Books,” is being sponsored by the University’s 
School of Librarianship and the National Book 
Committee, Inc., in cooperation with the College 
the that a 


national workshop of this type has included par 


of Education. This is first time 
ents as participants. It is expected to provide a 
guide for future projects of a similar nature else 
where in the country, accordnig to Dr. Irving 
Lieberman, Director of the School of Librarian 
ship. A major objective of the workshop is to 
spell out an effective basis for close cooperation 
among parents, teachers, school librarians, and 
public librarians and to explain the role of each 
in developing the child's reading interests. At 
various sessions, reports will be given on the 
latest and best children’s books; and discussions 
will be held on criteria for selection of the right 
book for the child at the right time. Suggestions 
ilso will be presented on how curiosity aroused 
by television, movies, and comics may lead to 
eading. The worshop will consist of four-hour 
ifternoon program sessions each day. Principal 
ddresses will be given by nationally-known 
uthorities on books and reading. Books also will 
e on exhibit. and resource personnel will be 
ailable for consultation. Fee for the workshop 


ill be $12.00. 
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Conferences, Institutes: 


Immaculate Heart College 
Graduate Department of Library Science 
Los Angeles 28, California 
Hazel A. Pulling 
July 21- August | 

A two-week graduate institute on supervision 
of school library systems will be offered by the 
Graduate Department of Library Science, Im 
maculate Heart College, Los Angeles, following 
Association conference, 


1:00 to 4:00 P.M.., 


\lexander, 


the American Library 
July 21 through August 1, 


Monday 
Director of School 


through Friday. Eleanor 


| ibraries, Houston, lexas. 


and President-Elect of the American Association 
of School 
\ssisting her will be Southern California super 


Elizabeth Williams, Los 


Angeles, Lois Fannin, Long Beach, Grace Dunk 


Libraries, will direct the institute. 


visors including 


ley, Bellflower, and Thelma Reid, San Diego. 


Problems in management of school library 
systems at state, county, city, and district levels 
will be considered. The institute is open to men 
and women, supervisors of school, libraries, ma 
terials centers, and school library systems, school 
librarians, audio-visual coordinators, and selected 
in-service trainees. Total expense of the insti 
tute is $35.50 exclusive of meals and housing 
near-by. Sessions will be 


which are available 


held in the Library Building which is located 
high on the campus overlooking Los Angeles 
i 


and the Pacific. 


University of California 
Los Angeles 24, California 
Department of Conferences and Special Activi 
ties, University Extension 
luly 21-23, 1958 
A three-day conference on Written and Oral 
Library Reporting “Mean What You Say,” will 
be held on the Santa Barbara campus of the 
University of California, July 21-23, 1958, im 
mediately following the San Francisco Confer 


The 


Conference is planned for librarians whose pro 


ence of the American Library Association. 


fessional duties include the preparation of re 
ports for their staff and constituents or who re 
port to the profession in association conferences, 
Also in 


Ol who contribute to library journals. 
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vited are editors or library periodicals. Techni 
ques and devices of effective and persuasive 
writing and speaking will be studied to the end 
that they provide both information and pleasure. 
Topics to be discussed and analyzed in practice 
will be annual reports, budget requests, stay 
bulletins, library publications, publicity releases, 
articles for library journals, and speaking to 
staff, trustees, faculty, the general public and 
library conferences. Leading the Conference will 
be a panel of editors and librarians who will con 
fer with the members in small groups as well 
as in general meetings. The editors are Miss 
Marie D. Loizeaux of the Wilson Library Bulle 
tin, Mr. Lee Ash of the Library Journal, Mr. 
Sol. M. Malkin of the Antiquarian Bookman, 
and Mr. August Fruge of the University of 
California Press. The librarians are Miss Sarah 
Wallace of the Minneapolis Public Library, 
Miss Patricia Paylore of the University of 
\rizona Library, Mr. Seymour Lubetzky of the 
Library of Congress, Mr. Clarence R. Graham 
of the Louisville Public Library, and Mr. Law 
rence Clark Powell, Mr. Everett T. Moore and 
Miss Betty Rosenberg of the UCLA Library. 


The fee for the Conference will be $50.00, 
which will include meals and housing in a 
campus dormitory, and all meetings will be held 


on the campus. Registration is limited to 125. 


University of Chicago 
Graduate Library School 
Chicago 7, Illinois 
Howard W. Winger 
July 7-9, 1958 


“Iron Curtains and Scholarship: The Ex 
change of Knowledge in a Divided World” is 
the subject of the Twenty-third Annual Con 
ference of the Graduate Library School of the 
University of Chicago. Ten speakers, including 
librarians, university faculty members, repre 
sentatives of scholarly foundations, and a diplo 
mat, will present formal papers. The speakers 
will examine the difhculties of communication 
between East and West. They will consider the 
life and work of intellectuals, publishing and 
bookselling, and libraries under communism. 
Chey will evaluate the content of Russian and 
Eastern European publications in the sciences, 
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The Follett Library Book Co. 


will be an exhibitor at the 

annual conference of the 
Catholic Library Association 
Come and see our display of 
Prebound Books — Booth 22 


Follett Library Book Company 


1018 W. Washington Blvd. 
Chicago 7, Illinois 
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Scholarships, Fellowships, Assistant- 
ships Now Available for Library 
Science Students 


A step to interest technical graduates in scien 
tific information research careers has been taken 
jointly by Western Reserve University, Cleve 
land, and Esso Research and Engineering Com 
pany, Linden, N.]. 

The program provides that a selected graduate 
between 
Western Reserve and one semester of profes 


alternate one semester of study at 
sional work at Esso Research, beginning at Esso 
Research. It is open to graduates with an under- 
graduate major in chemistry or chemical engi- 
neering who will be candidates for either the 
master’s degree or the doctorate in library science, 
preferably the latter. 

The work-study arrangement will continue 
until the recipient obtains the library science 
degree. The plan will start in the fall session of 
1958 with one award and may be expanded in 
the future. 

Inquiries should be addressed to Dr. Jesse H. 
Shera, Dean of the School of Library Science, 
Western Reserve Univ ersity, Cleveland 6, Okla. 
\pplications must be filed on the prescribed 
forms, which will be supplied on request. 

The Drexel Institute Library School is offer 
ing three full-tuition scholarships for the acade 
mic year 1958-59. Only American citizens who 
enter the full-time curriculum leading to the 
master's degree are eligible. Evidence of high 
icademic achievement at an approved college or 
university, and need for financial aid must be 
submitted. 

\pplicants should apply to the Dean of the 
School of Library Science, Drexel Institute of 
lechnology, 32 and Chestnut Streets, Philadel- 
phia 4, Pennsylvania. Complete credentials must 
be filed before April 15, 1958. Inquiries concern 
ng scholarship aid to foreign students should 
lso be addressed to the Dean. 

Library Binding Institute has announced a 
1,000 scholarship to be awarded each year to a 
tudent in a school of library science. 

\pplications may be obtained from Library 
10 State Street, Boston 9, 
-lassachusetts. To be eligible, a student must be 


‘inding Institute, 


gistered in a library school, must be recom 
ended by the Dean and must show a financial 
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need. Both graduate and undergraduate students 
are eligible, as well as librarians doing work in a 
special area of research through a library school. 
Applications must be received by April 1, and 
awards will be announced on June 1. 

The School of Librarianship, University of 
California, Berkeley, announces the availability 
for the academic year 1958-59 of one teaching 
assistantship and six research assistantships. 

The teaching assistantship is open to gradu 
ates of accredited library schools interested in 
working toward a second-year master’s degree or 
a doctor's degree and calls for something less 
than half-time spent on duties related to the 
appointment. The stipend is $1,800 for nine 
months. A scholarship average not less than half 
way between a “B” and a “A” is required. 

The research assistantships, which call for 
approximately ten hours of work per week and 
pay $700 for the academic year, are open to both 
beginning library school students and to gradu 
ates. A minimum scholarship average of approx 
imately “B-+-” is required. 

Persons interested in applying for either kind 
of appointment are invited to communicate with 
the Dean of the School of Librarianship, Uni 
versity of California, Berkeley 4. 

Prospective students in librarianship at Ber 
keley may also wish to secure from the Graduate 
University of California, Berkeley 4 


a copy of its brochure, “Fellowships and Gradu 


Division 


ate Scholarships,” which lists the awards open 
to all graduate students at Berkeley having a 
high scholarship record. 

I'wo $1,000 fellowships for students preparing 
for work with children or youth in the public 
school or public library systems in the State of 
California are being offered by the California 
Congress of Parents and Teachers for the aca 
demic year 1958-59. 

Recipients of the awards need not be Califor 
nia residents, but the successful applicants must 
agree to spend two years following graduation 
working with children in California libraries. 

One fellowship is offered through each of the 
two accredited library schools in the State—the 
University of California, Berkeley, and the Uni 
versity of Southern California, Los Angeles. 

\dmission requirements at each school include 


graduation with a bachelor’s degree from an 
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Fourth Edition Now Available 


CATHOLIC SUBJECT HEADINGS 


By OLIVER L. KAPSNER, O.S.B. 


Published under the Auspices of the Catholic Library Association 


Editions of this cataloging tool have grown successively larger 
(the second edition expanded 50 per cent over the first, the third 
40 per cent over the second, the fourth is expanding 30 per cent 
over the third). In order to prevent increase in price, the new edi- 
tion, while retaining the same large format, is prepared in double 
column and smaller type. In this way, what would have consti- 
tuted nearly 800 pages under the old style is neatly presented in 
a little over 400 pages. Care was taken to sacrifice neither clarity 
nor marginal space for notes. In fact, greater compactness of ma- 
terial, along with arrangement of cross references in single column, 
makes it possible for the busy cataloger to consult the new edition 
with greater convenience and speed. Additional scope notes guide 
the cataloger in making consistent and reliable decisions and es- 
tablishing good order in the public catalog files. 


The appendix for names of saints provides a simple, consist- 
ent, practical form of entry and arrangement for this class of names. 


Concerning the third edition of this work reviewers had this 
to say: 


“Here the Catholic cataloger will find headings that are suffi- 
cient and satisfying both to him and to the users of his catalog... . 
As a compact storehouse of terms and definitions of Catholic litera- 
ture and doctrine, this volume should find place among the tools of 
every cataloger.” Library Quarterly 


“A comparison with the Library of Congress list shows that 
the Kapsner list contains numerous entries not found in the former 
or given there in some different form. ... Th Kapsner list provides 
many more subdivisions. For example, under ‘Missions” Kapsner 
has 55 subdivisions to LC’s 24; under “Eastern Churches” Kapsner 
has 30 subdivisions where LC has merely the entry; under “Liturgy” 
Kapsner has 35 subdivisions for LC’s three... .” Library Journal 


418 pp. 1958 $7.50 


ST. JOHN’S ABBEY PRESS 


Collegeville, Minnesota 
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SISTER MARIE INEZ, C.S.J. 
College of St. Catherine 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


“My only difficulty is to choose or reject.” The 
publishers of one of our national magazines use 
these words of John Dryden to introduce a bit 
of advertising about their own publication; 
‘Dryden’s 17th century dilemma—‘to choose or 
reject —is even more of a dilemma for us in 
the 20th century. There are so many sources of 
information that the intelligent citizens cannot 
keep up with it all, let alone choose that which 
is useful and reject that which is not.” 

If anyone has need of reliable help in this 
matter of choosing and rejecting, it is the libra- 
rian and perhaps most of all the parish librarian. 
he parish librarian is frequently working alone 
and without some of the usual book selection 
aids that are available. In addition, the librarian 
in a parish is doing the work on a volunteer 
basis and must manage to get the work done in 
the midst of full-time household or ofhce duties. 

There are a few magazines that are excellent 
book selection aids to which every parish library 
should subscribe. Many will think that a mag- 
izine subscription is also the price of a book and 
that perhaps one more book should be _pur- 
hased. This is false economy. One or two good 
election aids will more than repay the librarian 
vy helping her to make better judgment in the 
natter of book selection. However, one must be 
ble to rely on the book reviewing service. 

One of the most useful magazines for a par- 
+h library is The Critic, a Catholic review of 

oks and the arts. This was formerly Books on 

rial and in changing title it seems to have 
idened its scope. The magazine is general in 
peal and coverage. The articles are on topics 
timely interest and from important authors 
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and other literary persons. The recent contribu 
tions have been excellent. The special features 
and columns give interesting views and com- 
ments on the book world in general and make 
for entertaining reading. 

For use in book selection, however, the re 
views are the most important aspect of The 
Critic. Most of the book reviews are five to seven 
hundred words in length and an average of forty 
or fifty books are reviewed each issue. The re 
views are written by persons who, if not always 
specialists, are qualified in the subject back- 
ground. Many times our great Catholic scholars 
help with the reviewing, and if you review 
books, you know that it is work. 

The advertising must not be overlooked in an 
excellent Catholic periodical. Although many of 
us in this age of superlatives are incline to be a 
bit wary of advertising, at least let us hope we 
will not be misled by our good Catholic pub 
lishers. They are firms of integrity. The listing 
which they give and their brief annotations will 
alert you to the new titles. 

Best Sellers is another very useful aid in selec- 
tion. Originally, I believe, it intended to provide 
the librarian with advance information on the 
‘best sellers’ whch many times gave trouble in 
forming a correct judgment from a moral rather 
than a literary point of view. Later, however, 
the periodical broadened its purpose and now 
includes reviews of books which are scholarly 
though they may not be best sellers in the 
popular understanding of the term. 

Best Sellers, unlike The Critic, is devoted en 
tirely to book reviewing. The reviews in an issue 
vary in length as well as number. This is not a 
criticism, however, for the reviews are adequate 
in length and each book gets the attention it 
deserves. Judging from many years of reading 
Best Sellers, I would say that the most valuable 
contribution it makes is its careful and precise 
reviewing from the moral point of view. This is 
accomplished not only through editorial policy 
but also by careful selection of persons to do the 
reviewing. For librarians who must be informed 
on best sellers, this periodical is essential. 

Thus, “to choose or reject” does not become 
automatic with good book selection aids, nor less 
a problem, but the intelligent use of such mag 
azines will certainly make the way easier, more 
pleasant, and more secure. 
















You are invited to visit 


Farrar, Straus & Cudahy 


publishers of Vision Books 


and other books of Catholic 


interest 
at Booth 45 


34th Annual Conference 


The Catholic Library Association 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


APRIL 7-11, 1958 
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The PLASTI-KLEER® 


SIMPLEX™ 


Adjustable BooK JACKET COVER 


The most CONVENIENT 
BOOK PROTECTION 
. EVER! 


SEE IT ... AT BOOTH NO. 15 
CLA CONVENTION 


Plus a Complete Line . . . Library 


Supplies, Furniture and Equipment. 


BRO - DART INDUSTRIES 


69 E. Alpine Street, Newark 5, New Jersey 
1889 S. Sepulveda Bivd., Los Angeles 25, Calif 
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A Program of .. . 


Continued from page 372) 


Perfection Form Company 
214 West 8th Street 
Logan, lowa 

Single tests 15 cents each 


1. Weston Walch, Publisher 
Box 1075 


Portland, Maine 


a. Objective tests for English Classics (covers 
29 books )—$1.50 

b. Outside Reading Tests for Freshmen and 
Sophomores—$2.50 

c. Outside Reading Tests for Juniors and 


Seniors—$2.50—ready in February. 


Useful Literature 


Paper Editions, Corporation 
4611 McRee Avenue 
St. Louis 10, Missouri 


40 per cent discount) 


Paperbound Books in Print 


R. R. Bowker Company 
62 West 45th Street 
New York City, New York 


| ist of Acceptable Pox ket Size Books 
National Office For Decent Literature 
33 E. Congress Parkway 


Chicago 5, Illinois 


CLA News and Views .. . 


Continued from page 407 


Of necessity this chatter about library ; 
assistants is cursory. No questionnaires were sent 
out, no reports were requested; no leaders, con 
tacted. No Angel's Quarterly nor any other SLA 
publication has found its way to my desk for 


many a long day. How can one know? 
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McNAMARA 


BY MARY 
Henry Ford Hospital 
Detroit, Michigan 


Interassociation Hospital Libraries 
Committee 


The Interassociation Hospital Libraries Com- 
mittee held its fourth annual meeting February 
1, 1958. The Committee represents the four 
hospital sections of the national library organiza 
tions and from its inception has been an advisory 
body. The members gather, discuss and dissemi 
nate information stemming from the ideas of the 
group as well as projects initiated by the hospital 
sections. Previous to the IHLC three hospital 
sections cooperated on the formation and publi 
cation of the “Objectives and Standards for 
Hospital Libraries.” This cooperative move most 
likely presented the possibilities and value of a 
joint committee to discuss similar problems of 
interest to all hosiptal librarians. In 1954 Mrs. 
Elizabeth Baker of Special Libraries Association 
approached the Presidents of the national asso 
ciations with a plan and asked their cooperation. 
\ppointments were made and the committee 
nembers met with Mrs. Baker in Cleveland that 
December. CLA sent Mrs. Catherine Hollis; 
\liss Helen Yast represented American Library 
\ssociation and Miss Mary McNamara Medical 
Library Association. 

[he Committee composed an Organizational 
Cjuide the first year and outlined seven topics 

r discussion. It was a long-range program. The 

mmittee through its discussion and _ liason 
lan hoped for common thought and action from 
e hospital sections. Some topics proposed were 
eady under discussion by one or more of the 


tions but with no definite indication of joint 


von. 
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One topic mentioned was the potential value 
of a bureau which would encourage talented 
hospital librarians in sections of the United 
States to speak before high school and college 
groups and to be available for recruitment acti 
vities. The bureau would also encourage those 
with talent to write for periodicals. Further dis 
cussion of recruitment, which was a second topic, 
also entailed the third—implementation of the 
“Objectives and Standards for Hospital Libra 
ries.” Librarians from patients’ libraries were in- 
terested in investigation existing manuals with 
perhaps the compilation of a standard manual as 
a possibility. Although attempts to survey the 
present hospital library personnel in the United 
States have been made no successful results 
have been attained. Upon this information is 
dependent recruitment activities. A sixth topic 
was means of communication methods of inform 
ing the members and Chairmen of the hospital 
sections of developments. The last topic resulted 
from questions received at ALA headquarters 
and American Hospital Association Library con 
cerning architectural plans for hospital libraries. 
It seemed important and worthwhile to encour 
age the collection of such plans, making them 
available to all hospital libraries from a central 


location. 


[he second year under the Chairmanship of 
Miss Helen Yast, Librarian, American Hospital 
\ssociation, the Committee obtained approval 
and had reprinted in the Administrators Guide 
Issue of Hospitals for June 1955 the “Objec- 
tives and Standards for Hospital Libraries.” In 
the same issue for 1956 an articles clarifying the 
goals and scope of the four types of hospital 
libraries—administrative, nursing, patient and 
medical appeared under the name of the Com 
mittee. Bringing to the attention of hospital ad 
ministrators and others interested in high 
standards for hospital library practice has been 
one of the contributions of the IHLC. 

Seemingly inconsistent evaluation of the hos 
pital library by representatives of the Joint Com 
mission on Hospital Accreditation plus the early 
point system of evaluation led to discussion of 
the matter by the Committee. Members wel 
comed information from hospital librarians con 
cerning criteria used by the Commission's evalu 


ators. The possibility of a joint statement by the 


‘Continued on page 424 















BY 
SISTER B. BERNICE, F.S.P.A. 
English Teacher, Marycliff High School 
Spokane, Washington 


ALLEN, Betty and BRIGGS, Mitchell. Mind 


Your Manners. 235 p. 57-6385. Lippincott 


$3.50. 


It would seem that young people can never have too 
many etiquette books for reference. This one is con- 
cerned with the Do's well as the 
Atways and Nevers of daily social life. All of the 
ordinary situations, as well as some extraordinary ones 


and Don'ts, as 


are included. Such unusual subjects as “Motor Man- 
ners,” “Respect to our Country’s Flag,” and “Interpre 
tation of Foreign Languages Menus” are also included. 
The attractive illustrations will add to the usefulness 


of the book. 


BEELAND, Lee and WELLS, Robert. Space 
Satellite. 79 p. 57-13075. Prentice-Hall. $2.95 
Junior high school students will find this book inter- 
esting in the information it supplies en the Satellite. 
The slow learner in senior high school will be able to 
read it. It is similar to Branley’s Exporing the Satellite 
in information on the essentials of rocket projection. A 
dramatic description is included on how the satellite is 
launched. Clear diagrams and accurate facts, as well 
as colorful illustrations, will make this a useful book in 
the home and in school. It will supply new information 
in this Geophysical year. 
BERGAUST, Erik. Rockets and Missiles. 48 p. 
57-12205. Putnam. $2. 
[his will be a useful reference in both junior and 
senior high school since it is a catalog of current rockets 
and missles prepared by the U.S. Army, Navy, and 
Air Force. To serve the needs of the many rocket clubs 
being formed around the country, school libraries will 
need a good collection of this type of book. 


BOEKE, Kess. Cosmic View; the Universe in 
40 Jumps. Introduction by Arthur Compton. 


48 p. 57-12277. Day. $3.25. 
In this unusual and original book, a Dutch schoolmas- 
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ter demonstrates sizes and distances in the cosmos from 
the nucleus of the atom to the edge of what scientists 
think may be a thousand million galaxies. Through 
forty minutely scaled photographs and drawings, pro 
portions are established in a scale of one centimeter 
to ten. 

The author begins with an attractive picture of a 
girl and a cat and works up tol:100, 1:1000, until he 
reaches 1:1 million light years. Each picture shows 
where the predecessor fits into the large scheme. 

Then he reverses the measurement, starting again 
with the girl and cat, he shows a centimeter’s space on 
her hand where a mosquito is biting, and works down 
to the nucleus of the sodium atom on a scale of ten 
million to one. He concludes the study with a brief 
introduction on_ brotherly Man's 
humility. All the illustrations are reviewed in the end 
papers reducing the illustrations to one-quarter size. 
Although it will be impossible for the young reader to 
completely comprehend the space areas involved, what 
ever he does learn will be interesting and absorbing. 


love and need for 


CHAVEZ, Angelico. From an Altar Screen; Il 
retable: tables from New Mexico; illus. by 
Peter Hurd. 117 p. 57-12157. Farrar, Strauss, 
Cudahy. $3.75. 

Using New Mexico as a Locale, the Franciscan 

Angelico Chavez, tells stories of the delightful South 


Father 


west. Well-known for his poetry, especially for his 


volume of Eleven Lady Lyrics, Father Chavez tells 
stories of the sudden appearance of patron saints, or the 
sudden appearance of the devil—all of them parts of a 


delightful picture of strong faith. 


DEGNAN, Sister M. Bertrand. Mercy Unto 

Thousands. 347 p. 57-11809. Newman. $6.50 
Mercy Unto Thousands will be a useful book in any 
high school library. It traces the history of Mother 
Catherine McAuley written from material which has 
been gathered by Sister Mary Bertrand in Ireland, Eng 
land and America. All details are well documented. An 
adequate bibliography is included. 

The book has three section bearing revealing titles 
Shift as Wheat, Cloak of Mercy and Fire Cast on the 
Earth. The life of Catherine McAuley 
birth 1787, in Ireland, through her 


adolescent 


is traced from 
on Martinmas, 
years with her family and later in her 
adopted home of the Callaghans. From childhood she 
had watched her father share whatever he had with 
the poor. 

After he died, Catherine was invited to live with 
the apothecary and his wife, Mr. and Mrs. Callaghan 
Through the money left to her by Mr. Callaghan 
Catherine was able to start with her work of Mercy. 

The second section—Cloak of Mercy, describes all 
all the crosses attendant upon the spread of the family 
of Mercy around the world. For twenty-five years 
Catherine McAuley worked as a lay woman in work 
of charity. She was accompanied by other secula: 
women who practiced all the corporal and spiritua 


works of mercy. 
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Because of the urgent pressing of her friends, she oeeFlerder of St. Louis reeeooede 


‘ 


agreed to form her group of lay workers into a religious = ? 
. . + . > 
community. Despite a great repugnance Catherine bee # cs 
° . Od * 
came a novice when she was fifty years of age. ee - 
al . ; ‘ » Do & 
“ire Ca > Es > j ne spre t ° 
Fire Cast on the Earth is the story of the spread of ¢ THE THREE DEGREES $ 
the Mercy Ideal throughout Ireland, across to England % % 
* y . ° o° 
then to America. When she died at Martinmas, 1841, & 
» " . < ~ 
she had spread a righ legacy of mercy, consideration by CONRAD PEPLER, O.P. - 
and sympathy. Girls will enjoy this history, though it = = 
is rather heavy reading. % MANY treatises have been composed to reveal 3 
a . . . . 
> the intricacies of the way to Heaven in terms 
oe 


DEL REY, Sister Maria. Her Name is Mercy. of the “three ways,” and the division is hoary 
184 p. 57-6074. Scribner. $3.95. 

The first woman civilians allow in Korea after the 

war were Sister Mercy of Maryville and her two Mary- 


with age yet quite inescapable in its simplicity. 
But each age must have its own idiom, its own 
approach to the fundamentals of our Faith. 


knoll sister companions. Sister Mercy, formerly, Eliza- 


beth Hirschboeck of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, has _be- 


Here the author, founder and for many years 


2p eho oho oSeote ote ae ofe ofe afe 


se ae ho ae oho ae ale abe ole ae ae ahe ale elo ate 


' nig? ae editor of The Life of the Spirit, examines mys- = 
come a smybol of charity in Korea. As one correspond- 3% | | ; $ 
ent wrote of her: “I saw in her something like the = ticism in terms which are clear and lucid for oa 

. £5 . eo 
complete woman, the global mother. Life flowed out @ twentieth-century students. $3.50 > 
from her in blessings. It was the reason for her being.” & = 
The homeless, the hungry, the orphans, all came to her = * 
clinic and none were turned away. She commented, “I & = 

oe J 
think God watches over our cupboard quite closely. EVE AND MARY $ 
Only now and then does he let it be bare, for just a 4 > 
little while.” 2 > 
7 % by PETER-THOMAS DEHAU, O.P. = 
Sister Maria del Rey was a reporter on the Pittsburgh & 
Press before entering the sisterhood at Maryknoll. She % ; : , 4 
yer mp Regs Pel~< me ae ae ae a ie unique book on Mariology. Based + 
writes the story of Sister Mercy simply. She describes : — a 
the Mayor of Pusan opening a 150 bed hospital con & © the most solid theological principles, it - 
ducted by the Maryknoll Sisters. It is a fascinating touches upon many contemporary questions, z 
story for all readers. * such as the role of woman in the Christian life, z 
. 
* the psychology of temptation, the necessity of ¢ 
= 7 , . “ef ~ 
DILI ON, Ellis. The Island of Horses. 218 p- = an interior life, and the Christian concept of z 
57-10583. Funk and Wagnalls. $2.95. * suffering. Eve and Mary is concrete, vital, and ¢ 
When fifteen-year-old Danny MacDonagh and sixteen > inspiring $3.95 : 
vear old Pat Conroy set out to vary the routine job of % $ 
catching eels by a visit to the littlhe known Isle of = z 
Horses, they little realized the excitement the adven- ¢ + 
ture would hold. Suspense and mystery mark this well > = 
written, swift-paced story of adventure off the coast of = SUPPLEMENT TO = 
lreland. < > 
- ’ , ‘ & 
A beautiful colt attracted Pat's attention which he 3 THE SACRED CANONS oe 
! yped to get tor his older brother, but the colt involved *. = 
ae 3 ° 
the boys in helping to catch a horse thief before the % by ABBO and HANNAN z 
1y Was Over. Though the struggles are desperate, they & > 
re logically handled. The reader's interest will be held = .. : - 
; ~ CONTAINS the additions and changes which z 
the very last word. e — - 
+ were made in the revised edition of this work $ 
EVERS, Alf. Selective Service: A Guide to the $ Published in November of last year. Prepared 3 
<= or t7 0c % with iew to bringing sets of the earlier edi- ¥ 
Draft. 191 p. 57-11335. Lippincott. $2.95. 2. Se a aa 
Boys will welcome this fact book which will help + tion up to date in a matter of minutes. $1.00 z 
th them and their parents to cut through the con = z 
sion of the present draft laws. The whole Selective + p4 
rvice System is explained in detail including: the ¢ © 
St aia 1 a = At your bookstore or from: * 
cesses of registration, classification, examination, and 4 y ; Ps 
luction, the roads open to them under the Reserve % ~ 


eae 


eoete 


rces Act of 1955, and even how to find the telephone Spapapaqe B. HERDER BOOK CO. ***** 
mber of their local board. : : 


Mr. Evers has stressed the common responsibility of 15-17 S$. Broadway St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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Scribner books 
for young 


readers 











Colorful Picture Books 


Virginia Kahl 
DROOPSI 


Illustrated in two and four colors by the 
author. Ages 5-10. $2.50 


THE NEW MAYFLOWER 
By Her Captain 
Alan Villiers 


With photographs by her author. Ages 8-12 
$2.95 


Norman Bate 
WHO BUILT THE DAM? 


Illustrated in two colors by the author. Ages 
6-10. $2.50 


Hazle Allen 
THE LITTLE CHURCH 
ON THE BIG ROCK 


Illustrated in three colors by Roger Duvoisin. 
Ages 7-9. $2.50 
Henrietta Buckmaster 
LUCY AND LOKI 


Illustrated in three colors by Barbara Cooney. 
Ages 5-9. $2.50 


Attractive and Easy to Read 


Nan Hayden Agle 
Ellen Wilson 
THREE BOYS AND A 
HELICOPTER 


Illustrated by Marian Honigman. Ages 6-10. 
$2.50 


Belle Coates 
THAT COLT FIREPLUG 


Illustrated by Wesley Dennis. Ages 6-10. $2.50 


Alice E.-Goudey 
HERE COME THE WILD DOGS! 


Illustrated in three colors by Garry MacKen- 
zie. Ages. 6-10. $2.50 


For Older Boys and Girls 


Barbara Leonard Reynolds 
CABIN BOY AND EXTRA 
BALLAST 


Illustrated by Charles Geer. Ages 9-11. $2.95 
At your bookstore 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 











all in the common defense of the country. The draftee 
is made aware of the all important “why? in his service 
of his service of his country. 


FEDDER, Ruth. You, the Person You Want to 

Be: 192 p. 57-12579. McGraw. $3.50. 

Written by the psychologist and supervisor of special 
education for Bucks County, Pennsylvania, this book 
will be helpful to young people in problems concern 
ing personality development and emotional maturity. 
Brief imaginary “case histories” are introduced to help 
teen-agers better understand themselves. 

The chapters on dating and marriage are practical 
and filled with common-sense. Unfortunately no men 
tion is made of religion as a controlling factor in these 
problems. The author has used too many quotation 
marks for expressions which are accepted in ordinary 
speech. Generally speaking this book can be recom 
mend for young people. 


FLESCH, Rudolf, WITTY, Paul and others. 
How You Can Be a Better Student. 192 p. 
57-11523. Sterling. $2.95. 

This valuable student aid consists of five chapters 

originally published separately for the Science Research 

Associates in “Life Adjustment Booklets.” Such dis 

cussions as: How to Take a Test, How to Write Better, 

Streamline your Reading, and Study Your Way 

through School will be helpful to the high school 

student, especially those hoping to enter college. 


GUNTHER, John and EPSTEIN, Sam and 
Beryl. Meet North Africa. 244 p. 57-9255. 
Harper. $2.50. 

Upper-grade high school students must know more 

about the complicated economic and social problems of 

North Africa if they are to judge fairly the varied 

problems of the country. This book is adapted from 

the adult book, Inside Africa, and includes chapters on 

Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia, and Libya. 

Few Americans know much about this vast continent 
with its complicated mores and politics, so this book 
will be a welcome aid in classroom work, as well as in 
free reading. Twenty black-and-white pictures and pic 
ture-maps add to its value. 


HOBART, Lois. Laurie, Physical Therapist. 
192 p. 57-9746. Messner. $2.95. 
Unlike many career books, this one has enough plot 
to sustain interest. The romance in the story points up 
important observations of the nurse-patient relationship 
Laurie is characterized by reality and sincerity. 
Through Laurie, who receives a grant for research for 
Infantile Paralysis, a convincing picture is given of the 
training for and personality factor involved in becom 
ing a physicial therapist. 


KANNIK, Preben; illus. in color by Wilhelm 
Petersen. The Flag Book. 196 p. 57-4926. 
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Barrows-Morrow. $3.50. 
A useful reference book for any library is this record 
of present day flags used throughout the world. Illus- 
trations in color are included. The descriptions and text 
are very concise, but sufficient for general reference. 
Approximately eight hundred flags and eighty national 
coats-of-arms are presented. 


LEWELLEN, John; illus. by Ida Scheib. 
Understanding Electronics. 224 p. 57-9250. 
Crowell. $2.75. 

Although this book is intended for the remarkable 

twelve-year-old, it will be useful for the average and 

slower learners who are older. An explanation of elec 
tricity is made, followed by an account of electronics, 
the vacuum tube, electro-magnetic waves, photo-con- 
ductors and transistors. 

One chapter attempts in a simple way to explain the 
laws controlling free electrons. This may help students 
struggling with a text-book explanation. 


MILLER, Diane (Disney) and MARTIN, 
Thornton. The Story of Walt Disney. 247 p. 
57-10423. Holt. $3.95. 


Walt Disney's daughter writes in a simple though 
rather prosaic manner of her famous father. She traces 
his life from a farm boyhood, through his first experi 
ments with film animation in Kansas City, then on to 
the Hollywood cartoon shorts which eventually led to 
full-length features, real-life nature films and finally 
the building of Disneyland. 

Disney's many fans will be interested in the story 
f this hard-working and unpretentious man who is 
more interested in developing his medium than in the 
monetary success of his industry. 


RIEDMAN, Sara R. Antoine Lavoisier, Father 
of Chemistry. 192 p. 57-11279. Thomas Nel 
son Sons. $2.75. 


With interest in Chemistry at a new high, libraries will 
want this story of the marvelously versatile Frenchman 
who is known as the “Father of electricity.” This read- 
ible biography will satisfy young students interested 
in knowing more about the development of Chemistry. 
Chemical research done by this brilliant Parisian ex 
ded many traditional notions in science. 
More than a scientist, Lavoisier was a Government 
theial, improving France's tax-collecting system and 
lping to solve his country’s gunpowder problems. 
Scientific farming improved through his influence, as 
did the hospitals and prisons and the national 
ol system. Unfortunately he was a victim of the 
illotine in 1794. 
Che author writes in a clear simple style, avoiding 
hnical language. Lavoisier’s contribution in science is 
trayed more convincingly than is his work in the 
il and political field. 


(Continued on page 424) 








by CLARA INGRAM JUDSON, 


about immigrants who helped make our 
country great 





THE LOST VIOLIN 


(They Came from Bohemia) 


PETAR'S TREASURE 


(They Came from Daimatia) 


Reprints of the original text and 
illustrations. Both have full-color 
picture-in-buckram library bind- 
ings, are side-sewn, have visible 
drill joints. $2.85 each 


follett publishing company 
1010 West Washington Boulevard, Chicago 7, Illinois 














The 
H. R. HUNTTING CO., Inc. 


offers 


PROMPT AND EFFICIENT 
SERVICE 


and 
GENEROUS DISCOUNTS 


BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 
IN ALL BINDINGS 


Catalogs on Request 


29 WORTHINGTON STREET 
SPRINGFIELD 3, MASS. 
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WESSEL 


BY MIRIAM A. 
Chief, Main Library Children’s Room 
Detroit Public Library 


ADLER, Irving. The Sun and Its Family; illus. 
by Ruth Adler. 128 p. 58-7464. Day. $3.50. 
“This book tells the story of the discoveries that broke 
down false beliefs about the earth and sun, and led to 
an understanding of the real nature of the earth as a 
member of the sun’s family of planets.” Beginning with 
Ptolemy's theory of sky spheres, there follow those of 
Copernicus, Galileo, and the changes and additions 
made to them by Brahe, Kepler and Newton. These 
theories are not only stated, but the methods of de 
duction are traced step by step. Explained as simply as 
possible, they are sometimes difficult to follow. This 
book is for the young person who wants to know how 
and why men came to realize the facts about the solar 
system, and to follow the thinking that led to their 
conclusions. Bertha Parker’s book of the title 
gives only the simple facts for younger children. Age 
11] up. P.P. 


same 


Underground Riches, the 


BUEHR, Walter. 


story of mining; illus. by the author. 94 p. 
58-5014. Morrow. $2.50. 
A very compact account of minerals and various min 
ing methods, from prehistoric times to the present-day 
scientific processes. Necessarily brief, it is organized so 
well that a full picture of the subject is covered. Well 
illustrated with pictures and diagrams. Age 9-12. 


CALDWELL, John C. Let’s Visit the Middle 
Fast. 96 p. 58-6345. Day. $2.95. 
A descriptive discussion of the countries of the Middle 
East, their history and present conditions. The em 
phasis is placed upon the relations of these states with 
each other and the influence of the West and Russia 
in this critical area. The treatment of each country is 
brief but the author has selected the essentials to make 
a simple and logical account. The 
title, Picture Story of the Middle East by Nevil, em 
phasizes the social aspect of these countries, has a less 
This 


only comparable 


specific arrangement and lacks reference aids. 
title has excellent photographs, a table of contents and 


an index. Age 10-12. JS. 
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COY, Harold. The Americans. 328 p. 58-5175. 
Little. $4.50. 


American history from the first English settlements 


through the struggle for independence, war between 
immi 


the states, the development of urban America, 


gration, and inventions. An unusual treatment of his 
tory with the emphasis upon the way in which people 
lived, rather than upon dates and events, this gives a 
real feeling for the growth and change In a country 


resources and ingenuity. Excellent for supple 


Age | l-up. 


ric h in 


menting the history texts 


DAY, Dee. Getting to Know Panama; illus. by 
Don Lambo. 64 p. 57-13157. Coward. $2.50 
book 


its history, customs, festivals and other phases 


An Casy to-read accurate and informative about 


Panama 
Very brief coverage, this will be use 


lack of 


historic 


of everyday life 


ful because of the material about Panama 


Chronological list of events and index. Age 


9-12 


EARLE, Olive L. White Patch, a cit) 
illus. by the author. 64 p. 58-5015. Morrow. 


$2.50 


Sparrou : 


\ readable, factual account of the life of an English 


sparrow who had in the space of his short life, lived 


New York City 


ferryboat which carried him to Staten Island 


only in until he found himself on a 
Here he 
found a home wtih a garden and food and he settles 


down to raise a family. Similar in style and compact 
other nature books by this author. Ex 


Age 8-10 


information of 
cellent illustrations and large type 


Tundra; illus. by 


GOI TZ, Delia. The Arctic 

Louis Darling. 64 p. 58-5053. Morrow. $2.50 
Brief but thorough coverage of the Tundra, that region 
that lies at the top of the world and begins at the 


end of the forest line and reaches to the shores of the 


Arctic 
the weather, and the various kinds of 


The plant and animal life is described, 
peo] 
ther 


ocean 
le who in 
habit the Tundra, Lapps, Eskimos and 
tribes. The coming of the white man, and the resulting 


primitive 


development of this part of the world, brought with it 
schools, churches and hospitals, and all have had thei 
Informative 
Age 9-11 


civilizing effect upon the native peoples 
though not lively text. Good illustrations 
illus. 


HOFSINDE, Indian Beadwork; 


by the author. 122 p. 58-5251. Morrow. $2.50 


\obert. 


The author is an expert on many aspects ot American 
books 


American tribes 


Indian culture and has written several other 


about the life and customs of various 
In this book, he first explains how to construct an 
set up a bed loom, and then gives directions for mak 
well as suggestions for 


Clear 


detailed illustrations, ney ertheless this will require som 


ing a number of articles, as 


working out original designs. instructions an¢ 


help from an experienced person for most boys an 


girls. Age 10-up. 
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IPCAR, Dahlov. Ten Big Farms. Unpaged. 57 

5258. Knopf. $2.50. Reinforced binding $3.00. 
[he Jordan family, tired of city living, set out to find 
1 farm to their liking. They visited in turn a fruit 
farm, horse farm and eight others, all devoted to one 
type of farming, or product. They could not decide 
until they found a small, run-down farm that has all 
kinds of animals and grew all sorts of crops. Here they 
settled down and were happy in building it up again. 
Distinguished illustrations that picture all the details of 
5-8. 


farm life realistically and with artistry. Age 


IRVING, Robert. Energy and Power; 
140 p. 58-5352. 


illus. by 


Leonard E. Fisher. Knopf. 
$2.75. 
An explanation of human energy, how it is measured, 
the forms it takes, how our muscles work for us, and 
how man has discovered and converted other sources 
energy into power. Written in clear and simple style 
with examples that are within the understanding of 
hildren. More inclusive than More Power To You by 
Schneider which deals only with power. For younger 


The Wonderful World of 
Hogben. Age 9-12. 


readers than Energy by 


LEACH, Maria. The Rainbow Book of Amer 
ican Folk Tales and Legends; illus. by Marc 
Simont. 318 p. 57-7405. World. $4.95. 

\ broad collection of folklore that includes tales of the 

well-known “tall tale” “bad 

men” such as Billy the Kid, and Jesse James; tall talk; 


characters; the historical 
cal legends; state lore, which includes the flower and 


bird and derivation of the state’s name. This is a val 
uable compilation and although the telling of the tall 


t iles lac ks 


\merican 


quality, as a representation of 


be th 


dramatic 
folklore, 


readers. Handsome format, with color 


this will be interesting and 
useful to many 
ful, vigorous illustrations by Marc Simont. The author 
s an authority on folklore, has written two other books 
for children on the subject, and is the compiler of the 
istinguished Standard Dictionary of Folklore Mythol 


vy and Legend. Age 10-up. 


\icCLUNG, Robert M. Buzztail; the stor) of a 
rattlesnake; illus. by the author. 64 p. 58-5142. 
Morrow. $2.50. 

(he author has been curator of mammals and birds at 

New York Bronx Zoo and he has written a number 
simple but excellent accounts of animals and birds. 
his is a year in the life of a giant timber rattlesnake 
d describes its habits, and physical characteristics 
text, 


roughout the changing seasons. Easy factual 


dable style and excellent illustrations. Age 8-10. 


VREY, O. Irene. The First Book of Earth; 
llus. by Mildred Waltrup. 62 p. 
Watts. $1.95. 


58-5 166. 
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An introductory book about the earth, which gives a 
clear picture of its many developing stages. It describes 
briefly the first beginnings, the structure of the earth, 
glaciers and other aspects. 
Excellent diagrams and pictures help to clarify and 
illustrate the text. Index. Age 9-11. 


its treasures, vé sicanoes, 


SNYDER, Louis L. First Book of World War 
II; illus. with photographs. 92 p. 58-5167. 
Watts. $1.95. 

This is a remarkably concise coverage of the subject 

and it is as comprehensive as possible. It is more than 

a brief reporting, the military significance and strategy 

of the war are also made clear. The photographs are 

good and both text and pictures show the war realis 

tically without grisly details. Campaign maps and a 


glossary of war terms are given, as well as an index. 
Age 10-12. 


UICHIDA, Yoshiko. Takao and Grandfather's 
Sword: illus. by William M. 
127 -p. 58-5712. Harcourt. $2.50. 


Irresponsible young Takao was indirectly at fault when 


Hutchinson. 


his father’s pottery kiln caught fire and he could not 
complete an order for twenty-five tea sets. Trying to 
Takao 


a mysterious man in the village 


make amends and to save his father’s business, 
sought the advice of 
and entrusted to him the family’s most precious heir 


His 


founded because not only was his father’s business re 


loom, his grandfather's sword. trust was well 


stored but on New Year's Day the sword was returned, 
Takao’s promise to help his father 
better in the future. 


in exchange for 
A slight little story, but a good 
picture of Japan, with its ancient customs and western 
influences interwoven. Age 9-11. 


ZIM, Herbert S. Ostriches; illus. by Russell F. 
Peterson. 64 p. 58 5026. Morrow. $2.50. 

The essential facts about the ostrich, physical character 

istics, habits and the ways in which it is useful to man. 

Similar to other scientific books by this author, written 

in his always readable style, with complete accuracy 


and detailed illustrations. Age 9-up 


Library Schools .. . 
Continued from page 412 


social sciences, and humanities, the American 
exploitation of these materials, and American 
library collections of them. A final paper will 
discuss the prospecsts for a freer exchange of 
knowledge in future. 
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Books and Bandages .. . 


(Continued from page 412 


hospital sections incorporating ideas on standards 
for hospital libraries with a suggestion of offering 
the service of trained hospital librarians in con- 
sultant capacity has been discussed. 

Through the usual committee channels plus 
what was called “round robin letters” and now 
‘convention reports” members and Chairmen of 
the hospital sections keep in contact. The former 
often included local items of interest. The latter 
became a standard report of the annual meeting 
of the sections submitted to committee members 


within one month after the meeting. 


The IHLC is yet in its infancy and somewhat 
feeling its way. Because it is advisory the Com 
mittees’ work often seems slow. Much can be 
talked about and seemingly very little accom 
plished. However, the important fact is that the 
problems are being discussed and by representa- 
tives of all hospital sections. Also, as committee 
membership changes and more hospital librarians 
become aware of the purpose and possibilities of 
joint action what needs doing will become clear. 
The Committee may change from advisory to 
one with active power. All agree that their is 
strength in numbers. Hospital librarians are 
working towards the same end whether they 
represent administrative, medical, nursing or 
patient collectons. To accomplish this end is the 
concern of all and joint action seems the best 


means. 


Books for Young People .. . 


Continued from page 421 


TREECE, Henry. The Road to Miklagard; illus. 
by Christine Treece. 254 p. 57-12280. Criter 
ion. $3.50. 


Readers who enjoyed Viking's Dawn by Henry Treece 
will enjoy the further adventures of Harold Sigurdson 
and his friend who ‘made a trip (785 A.D.) to Ireland, 
Spain and on to Constantinople. 

The eighth century is well presented with color, 
action, and appreciation of human nature. While in 
Ireland they wrest a treasure from a giant only to lose 
it again in a storm at sea. They are captured by Moors 
of Moslem Spain. From there they take their master’s 
beautiful daughter on a sea voyage to Miklagard (Con- 


stantinople) in Greece. After being imprisoned there, 
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they escape, and after a long overland journey through 
Russia, come back to Norway with many treasures. 

Though the adventures are fantastic, the setting 
seems authentic and the pace is rapid. Style is excellent. 
Mr. Treece’s helpful map and the evocative drawings 
by Christine Price will make this story come alive for 
young readers. 


TROCHU, Francis. Saint Bernadette Soubrious. 
400 p. 47-2781. Pantheon. $4.95. 
Though this biography is written in a strict historical 
fashion indicating meticulous scholarship, it may serve 
a purpose for young readers in this centenary year of 
Saint Bernadette. Monsignor Trochu is internationally 
noted as an historian of great religious figures such as 
Jean Marie Vianney, the Cure of Ars, Saint Francis de 
Sales and a number of founders of religious orders. 
Since this book is based on primary sources, unpub 
lished documents and records, it would be valuable in 
libraries in order to check the facts found in popular 
books about St. Bernadette against primary sources. 
Many of 


Academie Francaise. 


Trochu’s books have been honored by the 





Scholarships . . . 


Continued from page 413 


approved college or university, a strong scholas 
tic record, and a special interest in, and quali 
fications for library work with children or young 
people. 

Interested candidates are advised to write at 
once for application blanks and detailed admis 
sion requirements to the library school they pre 
fer. Application deadline is July 15, 1958. In 
quiries should be addressed to J. Periam Danton, 
Dean, School of Librarianship, University of 
California, Berkeley 4; or Martha T. Boaz, Dean, 
School of Library Science, University of South 
ern California, Los Angeles 7. 

lo aid persons of ability and promise to enter 
the library profession or to do advanced study 
in library science, the University of Illinois 
Library School offers a program of financial 
assistance to qualified students. Fellowships, 
scholarships and assistanships are available. For 
information and application forms, write to: 
Associate Director, Library School, University of 


Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 
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CONFRATERNITY OF THE PRECIOUS BLOOD 


“MY SUNDAY MISSAL” known to many as the Stedman Missal, 
is the only Missal which uses the number system as a means of self 
instruction. Latin-English Ordinary. 

Regular type 384 pages 53¢ to $6.68 + Larger type 512 pages 66¢ to $6.90 


“CHRIST IN THE GOSPEL”’A Harmony of the Four Gospels 
—Story of the Life of Christ in word and picture — 170 original illus- 
trations prepared especially for this book. Also included a study 
guide by Rev. John A. O'Brien, Ph. D., of Notre Dame University. 


448 pages 62¢ to $4.78 


“MY DAILY PSALM BOOK” - The Book of Psalms arranged 
for each day of the week — New English Translation from the New 
Latin Version—Illustrated with 211 pictures especially created by 


Ariel Agemean for this publication. 
384 pages 62¢ to $4.78 


“MY IMITATION OF CHRIST” A revised translation made to 
free it of archaic expressions without destroying its unctuous flavor 
Each chapter has its own illustration executed in expert fashion ex- 
clusively for this book by the noted Armenian Artist, Ariel Age- 
mean, K.S.G. 
480 pages 78¢ to $2.25 


“MY WAY OF LIFE” — Simplification of the Summa of St. Thomas 
Aquinas by Rev. Walter Farrell, O.P. and Rev. Martin Healy, Pro 
fessor of Dogmatic Theology at the Seminary of the Immaculate 


Conception, Huntington, N. Y. 
640 pages $1.35 to $3.75 


“MY DAILY PRAYER?” |A Different Kind of Prayer Book—divided 
into three parts: Daily Prayer — Seasonal Thoughts — Lives of the 
Saints. Knowing that many laymen will avail themselves of the privi- 
lege of praying in the spirit of the Breviary, this book is presented 


512 pages 82¢ to $2.25 


“MY DAILY BREAD” Father Paone- Summary of the Spiritual 
Life—Simplified and arranged for Daily Reading. Reflection and 
Prayer. Treats respectively of the three ways of the Spiritual Life 
(1) Purification (2) Imitation (3) Union 


448 pages 78¢ & $1.35 





CONFRATERNITY OF THE PRECIOUS BLOOD 
RT. RIV. MSGR. JOSEPH B. FREY, DIRECTOR 





S300 FT. HAMILTON PARKWAY, GROOKLYN 18, NEW YORK 
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fifteen feet 
of book space 


‘| tat > 
bebe i | , 


You get fifteen feet of portable book space with this modern 
Gaylord Book Truck. Handsomely finished and sturdily con- 
structed. Smooth-acting, boll-bearing casters for quiet, easy 
operation. Bolted, three shelf construction assures greater 
rigidity and longer life. Overall length, less than three feet 
with ample space between the 141” shelves. Available in 
light or dark finish on oak or maple. Transportation paid. 
Write for complete information and prices 


# # # # 


No. 23-S and other Gaylord Book Trucks 
may be ordered with 4 swivel casters or 
2 fixed and 2 swivel casters. 
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R library Craylord Bros., Inc. 


supplies SYRACUSE, N.Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. 


“the house of prompt, friendly, personal service” 





